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HE Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, in common with 
businessmen of the whole nation, 
es that as a people we are now 
fronted, in the world of morals and 
ithe world of trade, with a crisis simi- 
ar to that which we faced on the 6th 
“April, 1917.” Such is the opening 
nce of a statement upon the Treaty 
MMation, which is in every way a model 
What such a statement should be. As 
declaration appears in full in our 
‘ising columns, it calls for little 
lent here except that of unstinted 
It makes no effort to adjudicate 

It states so impressively the 

heed with which the whole world 
tironted, and brings home so forc- 
the duty of the United States in 
ation to it, that it is difficult to see 
W any man, unless he is radically and 
toncilably opposed to the Treaty, can 

H to be stirred by the appeal. We 


trust that the example of this great body 
of New York businessmen will be fol- 
lowed in all parts of the country. The 
statement closes with these resolutions: 

That some form of international cove- 
nant which seeks to prevent war is a moral 
necessity ; 

That the differences between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate should be composed 
without delay by such mutual concessions 
regarding reservations as may be neces- 
sary in the Treaty to secure ratification. 
There can be no doubt that this faithfully 
represents the dominant sentiment of 
the country; let no time be lost in trans- 
lating that sentiment, as the New York 
Chamber of Commerce has for its part 
done, into an unmistakable and over- 
whelming demand. 


ARTICULAR offense to the pure minds 
of Republican Senators has been given 
by Lloyd George. Speaking in England 

of the need of keeping party politics in the 
background until peace was placed on a 
solid foundation, he referred in his slap- 
dash and _ indiscreet way to the United 
States. There partisan motives had as- 
serted themselves, he declared, in an at- 
tempt to undo the work of the Peace Con- 
ference.—New York Evening Post. 


The British Premier may have been 
“slap-dash and indiscreet,” and it may 
also be true, as the Evening Post says, 
that his remarks have caused the Re- 
publican Senators to “hold up hands of 
holy horror.” But Lloyd George was 
not so slap-dash or so indiscreet as to 
undertake to lay the blame of what has 
happened exclusively upon one party. 
He was talking about the inestimable 
advantage which England had derived 
from the suspension of party wrangles 
during the war, an advantage which had 
been attained by means of a coalition 
instituted at the very beginning of the 
conflict. He was urging the continu- 
ance of the party truce until the crisis 
was completely over, and was pointing 
to the danger that an abandonment of it 
would bring on, as exemplified by our 
experience here. The implication was 
that not the superior virtue of British 
public men, as compared with Ameri- 
cans, but the actual and formal codp- 
eration of all parties in the conduct of 
the Government was the secret of the 
harmony which had been attained. “We 


got the League of Nations through the 
House of Commons .. . in a single 
night,” he declared, “while months of 
burning and bitter, conflict have been 
spent upon it in America.” And he 
pointed to the contrast as “a warning 
against the danger of renewing party 
conflict.” The Review would be the last 
to say that the spectacle of party con- 
flict that has been witnessed in the Sen- 
ate is one that can be thought of with- 
out severe censure and bitter regret; 
but it would hesitate a good while before 
asserting that the blame for it attaches 
in any greater degree, all things con- 
sidered, to the Republican side than to 
the Democratic. 


NDER our governmental system a 

coalition of the character of that 
which obtained in England is out of the 
question, owing to the separation of ex- 
ecutive and legislative powers. But Mr. 
Wilson, throughout the war, went to 
the extreme limit of possibility in the 
opposite direction. He made no attempt 
whatever to give Republicans the feeling 
that they had any part in the conduct 
of affairs. It is possible that the Presi- 
dent felt that only in this way could he 
attain that efficient control which he 
thought necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. Whether right 
or wrong, however, his attitude was ac- 
cepted as final by the Republicans, and 
from the declaration of war to the ar- 
mistice they gave as loyal support to the 
President as did the members of his own 
party. Without any formal coalition, 
there was a virtual suspension of party 
conflict for eighteen months. The first 
overt break in this understanding was 
made by the President himself, in his 
memorable appeal to the voters, on the 
eve of the elections of last year, to sup- 
port his policy by the election of a Dem- 
ocratic Congress. But serious as this 
break was, it might have involved no 
grave continuing consequences had the 
President in his dealings with the nego- 
tiation of peace manifested any desire to 
obtain the codperation of Republican 
leaders—whether in or out of the Sen- 
ate—or even in a general way to culti- 
vate their good will. And on top of all 
this he and his upholders persistently 
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ignored the existence of any honest dif- 
ference of opinion upon the fundamental 
questions involved in our acceptance of 
. the League of Nations—questions which 
involve a radical change in the relation 
of America to the rest of the world, 
quite unlike anything that England has 
had to consider. If men were angels 
they might be wholly uninfluenced in 
their conduct by the circumstance that 
their existence had been steadily over- 
looked, and that when at last it was rec- 
ognized, everything that they said or did 
was incontinently dismissed as either 
fatuous or dishonest. But if men were 
angels there would be no war, and con- 
sequently there would be no trouble 
about treaties of peace. 


RESIDENT WILSON’S admirable 
statement. of the character of the 
Government’s proposal to the miners, 
and of the reasons for it, has just been 
made public. As we go to press, it 
seems probable that the mine workers 
will accept the proposal; the operators 
appear already to have done so. The 
exact ground upon which Mr. Garfield’s 
determination of the wage-advance at 
14 per cent. rested is now made entirely 
clear to the public, as well as to the 
parties most directly concerned. It is 
not only that 14 per cent. covers, as 
nearly as may be estimated, what re- 
mained to be covered in the advance of 
the cost of living, but also that the opera- 
tors find themselves able to meet this ad- 
vance without a rise in the price of coal. 
Over and above this, there stands the 
offer to have the whole question of mine 
operation thoroughly and impartially 
investigated. To refuse a temporary 
cessation of conflict, with the prospect 
of a sound permanent adjustment, at 
a time when such obstinacy would mean 
unspeakable distress to all the people 
of the country, would be such flagrant 
defiance of public sentiment as few la- 
bor leaders, we imagine, will be willing 
to make themselves responsible for. 


HE New York Globe protests in 
strong language, but none too 
strong, against the action of the Post 
Office Department in refusing to the 
New York Call the privilege of admis- 
sion to the second class of mail matter. 
The Department bases its refusal upon 
the assertion that the Call is not 
a “newspaper or other periodical publica- 
tion” within the meaning of the law govern- 
ing mailable matter of the second class, it 
being in conflict with the act of June 15, 
1917, the espionage act as amended by the 
act of May 16, 1918, as well as Section 211 
of the penal code as amended. 
Whether the laws referred to afford jus- 
tification for this denial or not, the 
cutting off of the usual privileges of cir- 
culation of a newspaper by mere admin- 
istrative fiat is an outrage not only 
against the principle of freedom of the 


press but against the elementary instincts 
of fair play. If the law does justify it, 
it ought to be changed; like more than 
one other thing that has happened re- 
cently, this is applying to compara- 
tively normal conditions what nothing 
but the clear necessities of war fur- 
nished a real warrant for. It is well to 
remember, however, that arbitrary 
power in this matter of the second-class 
privilege was exercised by the Post 
Office Department long before the war. 
A notorious instance of it occurred a 
dozen or fifteen years ago in the case of 
a little Socialist magazine published in 
California. It is such sporadic acts of 
bureaucratic folly that do more than 
anything else to give color to the ex- 
travagant charges made by radicals of 
the sweeping suppression of free speech. 


ITTER BYNNER, Percy Stickney 

Grant, Frederic C. Howe, David 
Starr Jordan, Dudley Field Malone, 
Glenn E. Plumb, etc.—it’s the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight we mean—have 
taken the lot of the “plain people” into 
their own exclusive hands. The only 
thing that is left for the rest of us is 
to hope that the “liberals” in their over- 
zeal may make the present conditions of 
the plain people appear so disreputable 
that the plain people will rise up and 
smite them. 


HE issue of the closed shop is sharply 
joined in the building trades of New 
York City. The Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ Union demands nothing short of a 
hundred per cent. union basis in both 
the fabrication and the erection of iron 
and steel work. Added pressure, under 
threat of sympathetic strikes in other 
trades, comes from the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. The Iron 
League Erectors’ Association stands 
firmly for the traditional open shop, 
under which for thirteen years New 
York has avoided labor trouble, with 
wages, it is claimed, above union rates, 
and with increased economy in the cost 
of erection amounting to something 
like twenty-five per cent. Reports from 
cities like Chicago and Cincinnati, 
where the closed shop is established, 
clearly indicate that whatever may be 
gained a good deal is lost through con- 
tinual squabbles between the different 
trades, between carpenters and iron 
workers, plumbers and steamfitters, be- 
tween any two, indeed, of the many 
groups that must cheerfully codperate if 
a building is to rise. In a business so 
organized the closed shop appears at its 
worst, giving rise to trouble for which 
the responsibility can not be placed nor 
effective remedy applied. To judge from 
the past, such control as would be exer- 
cised by the Iron Workers’ Union is not 
of the sort that the public may look for- 
ward to without misgiving. 








D* SCHIFFER, the German Minis. 
ter of Justice, does not believe that 
Prussian influence on the nation should 
be curtailed. “It would be an act of jp. 
justice to destroy Prussia, withoy} 
which German thought would not haye 
blossomed in the past.” With all due 
reverence to Dr. Schiffer’s clear dig. 
crimination between just and unjust, 
guaranteed by his holding that particy. 
lar office, we venture to differ with him 
in the appreciation of Prussia’s share jp 
the development of German thought. It 
seems more just to say that the failure 
of the early blossom to bear its promised 
fruit is due to that blasting spirit of 
Prussia under which individual think. 
ing shriveled. But apart from the ques. 
tion whether Dr. Schiffer is right or not, 
his statement is a bold disavowal of the 
spirit of the new Constitution which, ac- 
cording to its maker, Professor Preuss, 
contains provisions intended to facili. 
tate the formation of new free German 
states and thereby to promote the pro- 
cess of decomposition of the one Prus- 
sian State, whose hegemony proved s0 
fatal to the nation. 


ROFESSOR PREUSS is no admirer 
of what he calls, in characteristic 
German jargon, the “einzelstaatlichen 
Sondergeist,” the particularism of the 
individual states. But knowing that 
mere legislation can not, by one stroke 
of the pen, drive out that spirit from 
the minds of the various German races, 
he tries to slacken the tension which it 
causes between them by creating the 
possibility of fresh divisions and con- 
binations. Prussian particularism he 
holds chiefly responsible for the tena- 
cious survival of these interstate ani- 
mosities, and he trusts that, as a conse 
quence of Prussia’s disintegration, state 
particularism will gradually yield to a 
general feeling of the oneness of all 
German lands. In other words, the chief 
obstacle in the way towards the one 
and undivided German Republic which 
the maker of the Constitution had in 
mind, is the continuance of Prussia. It 
is strange, therefore, to hear the man 
at the head of the Department of Jus- 
tice utter thoughts so entirely at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Constitution 
for whose maintenance he is responsible. 


A STILL more flagrant disavowal of 

solemnly pledged obligations is 
the statement made by Baron Kurt von 
Lersner that “the Germans would never 
consent, protocol or no protocol, to give 
up the officers accused of war crimes.” 
If by “the Germans” he simply meant 
the people, the remark was uncalled for, 
as the head of the German Peace Mis- 
sion is only the chargé d'affaires of the 
German Government and not the spokes- 
man of the nation. If he meant to imply 
that the Government, in compliance with 
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the alleged demand of the people, will 
in any case refuse to carry out a pro- 
vision of the Treaty which that Govern- 
ment itself has duly signed and the 
people’s representatives have ratified, he 
either slandered his mandators or, if he 
had authority for his statement, showed 
them once more lacking in the sense of 
honor. It is not for the German Gov- 
ernment to refuse to carry out the obli- 
gations of the Treaty on the plea that 
the extradition of the officers would stir 
the indignant people into revolt. If 
there were strong evidence for the jus- 
tice of that fear, it might be wise tactics 
on the part of the Entente not to insist 
on the handing over of those men, but 
it could never exonerate the Government 
from its duty of compliance. Noske, by 
declaring his intention to recommend a 
refusal, is evidently trying his hand at 
the game which Scheidemann played 
without success in the days immediately 
preceding the signing of the Peace 
Treaty. 


NTELLECTUAL radicals are a cu- 

rious tribe. Some of them tried their 
best to keep this country out of the war, 
and all of them strove to bring about a 
negotiated, inconclusive peace. So far 
the logic is impeccable, for they sin- 
cerely believed that talk could put up a 
better fight than arms. But their ad- 
vice was not followed, the conflict was 
prolonged to a military decision. And 
now they, who were constantly saying 
that war, the greatest of evils, could not 
beget good, are railing because a per- 
fect world has not emerged as the result 
of it. Their case becomes still more cu- 
rious when it is remembered that they 
are internationalists to whom the idea 
of a nation means nothing, except for 
the right to exercise self-determination, 
and are at the same time, in their own 
conceit, the only element in this great 
broad land that is striving to restore the 
spirit of “old America.” Yet if there is 
one thing which was characteristic of old 
America it is pride in our achievements 
as a self-contained nation. 


HE action of the trustees of Colum- 

bia University in declaring what is 
apparently a fifty per cent. increase in 
salaries beginning July 1, 1920, is re- 
markable in several particulars. What- 
ever may be the disadvantages of com- 
mitting the educational destinies of a 
great university to a group largely 
composed of businessmen, none but 
businessmen would have had the cour- 
age, or the vision, to take so long a step 
forward. No group of professors, how- 
ever underpaid and the reverse of hum- 
ble, would have thought of asking for 
80 much. A scale which starts Assist- 
ant Professors at $3,000 and Associate 
Professors at $4,500, and according to 
Which the salaries of Professors range 


from $6,000 to $8,000, and even $10,000 
in certain cases, is quite sufficient to en- 
able them to keep their heads above the 
risen tide of prices. If the tide later 
subsides the professor will find himself 
endowed with that measure of release 
from small material worries which, it has 
always been granted, is necessary for the 
effective discharge of his proper work. 
If the added burden to university finances 
results in rearrangements of work by 
which an increase in the number of stu- 
dents will not tend quite so rapidly as 
in the past to multiply the number of 
professors, that too will be a gain. The 
method by which the funds necessary for 
the new salaries are to be obtained 
seems sound. The student will get full 
value for slightly increased tuition fees. 


R. HENRY C. FRICK’S will forms 

a splendid continuation of what 
America can unhesitatingly point to as 
peculiarly her own tradition in the uses 
of great wealth. It was George Pea- 
body, more than any other one man, 
that made familiar to all the world the 
idea of wide philanthropies being the 
natural object of the accumulation of 
great fortunes, though of course there 
had been notable examples before his 
time. The scale of this munificence has 
been growing by leaps and bounds, but 
the devotion of money and art treasures 
to an aggregate amount of something 
like $120,000,000 in value is still an 
event of exceptional moment. Of great- 
est interest in New York is the bestowal 
upon the public of Mr. Frick’s great art 
collection; but hardly second to it is the 
bequest of $15,000,000 to Princeton 
University. The possibilities of this 
sudden enlargement of Princeton’s en- 
dowment, coinciding as it does with the 
movement to raise a similar sum by 
general subscriptions, is calculated to 
fire the imagination. What will Prince- 
ton do with it? Mr. Frick appears to 
have imposed no restrictions on the use 
of the money. What superb results 
might flow from putting it all into men 
—the biggest men that can be got, and 
with the fullest opportunity to make 
the most of their powers! 


HE “Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten” 

reports that “Professor Gustav Eb- 
erlein has completed his colossal busts 
of Marx, Lassalle and Bebel.” Even the 
imperial artists, official immortalizers of 
the Hohenzollerns, are obeying the new 
demand for re-orientation. The wooden, 
nail-studded Hindenburg has been hauled 
down from his pedestal, and the red 
generals of a former generation are re- 
suscitated in white marble. The im- 
ages of the defender and the assailants 
of monarchism have nothing in common 
except their size. The Teutonism which 
unites these four can only be expressed 
in forms colossal. 


The President’s Health 
and Democratic Duty 


HE visit of Senators Fall and Hitch- 

cock at the White House has cleared 
the atmosphere. It has set at rest all 
question of the President’s ability to 
fulfil the necessary duties of his office. 
There is no longer any doubt that he is 
mentally as capable as ever of deciding 
any question upon which he may under- 
take to pass judgment. All talk of de- 
volving his authority upon the Vice 
President, or upon any one else, is at 
an end. And indeed that question, 
though it has been more or less agitated 
during the past ten or twelve weeks, has 
never reached an acute stage. What 
has been gained by the recent interview 
with the two Senators is that the coun- 
try is, for the time at least, relieved of 
the manifold rumors which, in the ab- 
sence of authoritative medical informa- 
tion, kept springing up, as they were 
bound to do. Such information is still 
absent; but the Senators’ visit has 
doubtless been more conclusive, upon 
the public mind, than any formal assur- 
ance from his medical attendants would 
have been. 

But the question of Mr. Wilson’s 
ability to discharge the duties which of 
necessity devolve upon him as President 
is far from being the whole of the ques- 
tion raised by his continued illness. It 
is evident—indeed, more evident than 
ever—that he can not, except at immi- 
nent risk to his health and perhaps his 
life, undergo severe or prolonged strain. 
This does not make it impossible for 
him to continue to exercise the full 
authority of President of the United 
States; but it does make it impossible 
for him to continue to bear, in any real 
or proper way, the burden that he had 
of his own will assumed, and which until 
his physical breakdown he had consist- 
ently borne. Throughout the proceed- 
ings at Versailles he was the sole re- 
pository of his country’s power, the sole 
arbiter of his country’s policy; and since 
his return, the action of the representa- 
tives of his party in the Senate—with 
the exception of a handful of dissenters 
—has been the faithful reflection of his 
will. This state of things has been de- 
pendent, of course, not upon the author- 
ity inherent in his office, but upon the 
voluntary assent of the Democratic 
Senators. That assent may have been 
wholly creditable to them, or it may not; 
but in any case it must have been sup- 
posed to rest upon two assumptions— 
first, that the President’s judgment was 
based upon complete command of the 
facts and possibilities of the situation, 
and secondly, that as the situation devel- 
oped he would be able to exert the full 
measure of his personal powers in cop- 
ing with its difficulties. 
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To allege anything of this kind now 
would be manifestly absurd. That re- 
sponsibility for their own action which 
the Democratic Senators so completely 
threw upon the President, they are now 
under the clearest possible obligation to 
assume themselves. And it is the words 
of no other than Mr. Wilson himself 
that furnish them with the most impera- 
tive reason for assuming it. Nearly 
half a year has passed since his return 
from Europe. No man’s warning of the 
dangers of delay in completing the war 
settlement was more solemn or more 
emphatic than his. Those dangers have 
not diminished with time; on the con- 
trary, at no moment have they been 
more acute than they are to-day. The 
condition of Europe is more involved 
politically, and more serious econom- 
ically, now than it was six months ago. 
There is no telling what new trouble 
any day may bring forth. Mr. Wilson 
would be the last to say that the pro- 
longation of unsettlement is a matter 
of indifference, or a thing to be looked 
upon otherwise than with the gravest 
misgiving. The question for the Demo- 
cratic Senators—as for all of us—is not 
what we might wish had been done a 
year ago, or six months ago, but what 
can be done now. 

The Senate, in the exercise of its un- 
questionable Constitutional right, has 
refused assent to the Treaty unless ac- 
companied by important reservations. 
Even if this position were due solely to 
perversity or partisanship, it would be 
a fact that has to be reckoned with; in 
reality, however, the resistance to un- 
qualified acceptance owes the great 
strength it has manifested to the sup- 
port of men as sincere in their estimate 
of the dangers of the Covenant as are 
its advocates in their estimate of its 
benefits. But that is not the point; the 
fact that stands out too plain to be dis- 
puted is that the only possible way in 
which the Treaty can be ratified is 
through the acceptance of nearly all of 
the Lodge reservations. 

It seems plain that the President will 
make no move toward a settlement on 
this basis. And it must further be ad- 
mitted that negotiation for any kind of 
compromise is impossible unless there 
be some kind of understanding as to 
what the President’s attitude will be in 
the event of the compromise being 
adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. In the face of the prediction 
so confidently and defiantly made by ad- 
herents of the Administration, in the 
face of endless abuse and ridicule, Mr. 
Lodge has become master of the situa- 
tion—made so by the obstinate refusal 
of the Administration forces to respond 
to any advances on the part of Repub- 
lican moderates. Naturally enough, he 
will decline to enter into a parley that 
may lead nowhere. But from all this 


it does not follow that nothing can be 
done. On the contrary, it seems clear 
to us that one thing can be done with 
great prospect of success; a thing which 
demands of the Democratic Senators 
only the resumption—than which noth- 
ing could be more natural in the cir- 
cumstances—of their individual respon- 
sibility and their individual functions 
as Senators of the United States. Let 
them determine, according to their best 
judgment, what modifications of the 
Lodge resolutions are on the one hand 
the least that would make the Presi- 
dent’s assent reasonably possible, and on 
the other hand the most that the ma- 
jority of the Republican Senators would 
be willing to concede. And then let them 
place the situation before the President. 
Let them say to him, in effect: 

“We have loyally done our best to get 
the Treaty ratified without reservations, 
as you desired. It has proved to be 
impossible. Nor is it now possible to 
obtain ratification by means of those 
reservations which you yourself, three 
months ago, declared to be unobjection- 
able, provided they were not made an 
integral part of the act of ratification. 
It is now certain, beyond peradventure, 
not only that reservations must be in- 
cluded in the act of ratification, but that 
they must be made more drastic than 
the ones you then contemplated. 

“We have given to the whole question 
the most careful consideration. The 
reservations we have formulated repre- 
sent, we are fully convinced, the utmost 
deviation from the Lodge reservations 
upon which there is any possibility of 
securing a two-thirds vote of the Sen- 
ate for the Treaty. We are convinced, 
too, that, however they may impair the 
force of the Covenant, they still leave 
it with great potentialities for good, and 
that they will not be objected to by any 
of the great Powers with which we were 
associated in the war. 

“We do not wish to interfere with 
your prerogative, or to dictate your de- 
cision. We simply lay the facts before 
you. It is for you to decide, according 
to your own judgment, whether you 
think it best to have the Treaty ratified 
with these reservations or not to have 
it ratified at all. If you decide for the 
latter alternative, that ends the matter; 
and for this conclusion you will have 
assumed full responsibility. If, on the 
other hand, you signify your willingness 
to accept these reservations rather than 
abandon the Treaty altogether, we will 
place the proposal before the Republican 
Senators, in the confident expectation 
that it will command the approval of 
enough of them to assure a two-thirds 
majority for the Treaty. We believe that 
this would be their spontaneous re- 
sponse; but if it were not, they would 
be impelled to it by the consciousness 
that rejection of so reasonable a pro- 
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posal would bring upon their party ¢ 
overwhelming condemnation of ti 
country.” 

Is this not the course which a 
recognition of Senatorial responsibility 
clearly dictates? Can there be any re. 
sonable doubt that it would accomplish 
the object for which it was designe 
And is it too much to hope that Senators 
will at last rise to the level of their duty 
and their opportunity? 


Money and Prices 


— the comments called forth } 
Mr. George E. Roberts’s article oy 
“The Financial Situation,” in the R,. 
view for November 22, is a criticism by 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, who is q 
well-known opponent of the quantity 
theory of money. His objections to Mr. 
Roberts’s article, and to the editorial o 
the same general subject, which ap. 
peared in the next following issue of the 
Review, under the title “The Chief 
Cause of High Prices,” are objections 
to that general theory, rather than ty 
any special points in either of the ar. 
ticles upon which he comments. In at- 
tempting to meet these objections, there 
fore, it seems best in the first place to 
indicate, with such clearness as is po 
sible in a brief space, what that theory 
says and what it does not say. 

In its simplest form, the quantity 
theory of money asserts that, given the 
nature and extent of a country’s indus. 
tries, and the business methods and hab- 
its of its people, the value of money in 
that country—that is, the purchasing 
power of a unit of that money—varia 
inversely as its quantity; that an ir 
crease or diminution of the quantity of 
money in any proportion, unaccompaniel 
by a change in the country’s productivity 
or in its methods of doing business, it- 
volves a rise or fall of prices in th 
same proportion. In modern condition 
an enormous share of all business trans 
actions is effected not by the direct us 
of money—even if we include under 
that term not only basic money (gol 
say), but also notes which circulate i 
its place—but through the operation 
the vast system of banking and credit 
Owing to that system, a given numbe 
of dollars in the country’s circulating 
medium is capable of effecting a fat 
greater volume of business transactions 
—as measured in dollars, not in cot 
modities—than could be effected with 
out it. Nevertheless, given the state d 
development of this mechanism of bank 
ing and credit, a country will requir 
upon a given scale of prices, a definitt 
quantity of money with which to trait 
act its business; and according to th 
quantity theory, if the quantity ° 
money is increased or diminished, 0 
things remaining unchanged, the 
eral level of prices will corresponding! 
rise or fall. 
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1 Waving thus—briefly and imperfectly, 
1) be sure—stated what the theory does 
say, it will be well to point out some 
things that it does not say. It does not 
say that the volume of money is the 
only thing that affects the level of prices 
in a given country. Anything that in- 
creases productivity tends to lower 
prices, and anything that diminishes 
productivity tends to raise them. In so 
far, for instance, as productivity today 
is less than it was two years ago, or four 
years ago, that lessened productivity ac- 
counts for the rise of prices in that pe- 
riod; no quantity-theory man would 
deny that. When any one asserts—as 
does Professor Copeland in the remarks 
we quoted from him in the editorial 
above referred to—that “the inflation of 
our currency is unquestionably the 
greatest factor” in the causation of high 
prices, he does so because in his opinion 
there has been no such diminution of 
productivity as would account for more 
than a minor part of the rise, while in 
the volume of the circulation there has 
been an increase so great as to account 
for most of it. 

Another thing that the quantity the- 
ory does not say is that when the volume 
of money is increased the rise of price 
of any particular commodity is caused 
simply by that increase. The mere ex- 
istence of the money does not raise the 
price of the commodity; some specific 
demand for it must be brought into 
play. At all times there are fluctuations 
both in supply and in demand which 
tend to raise or to lower the price of 
any particular commodity; but when the 
volume of the monetary medium (includ- 
ing the resources of the banking and 
credit system) keeps pace, and no more 
than keeps pace, with the volume of pro- 
duction and business, the general level 
of prices does not rise or fall. When 
there is a great fall in the general level 
of prices—as in 1873-97—the mone- 
tary medium has grown less rapidly 
than production; when there is a great 
rise—as there has been for the past 
dozen years or more—the monetary me- 
dium has grown more rapidly than pro- 
duction. But whether the general level 
of prices be rising, or falling, or sta- 
tionary, the price of each particular 
commodity is determined by causes af- 
fecting the supply and demand of that 
commodity as well as by the volume of 
the monetary medium. When the Bol- 
shevik printing press makes a hundred 
rubles grow where one grew before, 
everybody sees that it will take a vastly 
greater number of rubles to buy any- 
thing than it did in the old days; but 
if you look at any particular thing you 
will find that the reason that thing 
fetches the number of rubles it does, 
is because there are people willing and 
able to pay that price in rubles for all 
of it that is forthcoming. But if the 


rubles had never been printed, all the 
willingness in the world would not have 
enabled them to pay it. 

Now the essence of Professor Laugh- 
lin’s criticism is to be found in his in- 
sistence that what caused the rise of 
prices all round was the raising of the 
price of one thing after another, not 
because there was more money to be 
had, but because the particular thing in 
question was in acute demand. Above 
all, so far as this country at least is con- 
cerned, he finds the raising of wages, 
i. e., the price of labor, to have been the 
prime cause of much of the general rise 
of prices that we have witnessed. Cit- 
ing Mr. Roberts’s reference to the fact 
that the Government set this process in 
motion on a great scale in order to at- 
tract labor to the war industries, he 
says that this is “an admission that 
wars directly against his general prin- 
ciple,” because here “a cause working on 
production-costs is admitted to have a 
direct effect in raising prices.” Un- 
questionably it has, but the “production- 
costs” here referred to are production- 
costs measured in dollars; and nobody 
denies that when more dollars are of- 
fered either for a commodity or for the 
necessary means of producing that com- 
modity, the price of the commodity will 
be greater than before. It would be 
going only a step further than Professor 
Laughlin does, if one were to say that 
the real cause of the price of anything 
being raised is that more money is paid 
for it. No contradiction whatever of 
Mr. Roberts’s general position is in- 
volved in the fact—if it be a fact—that 
the way in which the greater supply of 
dollars was brought to bear upon the 
price-level was chiefly through an ad- 
vance of wages followed by an advance 
of prices of commodities, rather than 
the reverse, which Professor Laughlin 
says was the order of events in England. 

The point is that in whatever way the 
rise of prices is initiated, it could not 
be maintained, and spread throughout 
the whole range of commodities and 
services, without something like a cor- 
responding expansion of the medium of 
payments. In a normal state of the 
monetary medium, the limitations set by 
its aggregate amount tend to keep the 
general level of prices steady, in spite 
of possibly very great advances in the 
prices of particular commodities; but 
no such steadying force exists when that 
medium expands indefinitely to meet the 
necessities, real or supposed, of the situ- 
ation. Whether it was wise or unwise to 
bring about the great expansion of the 
monetary medium which has_ taken 
place—indeed whether it was possible 
or impossible to do otherwise—the fact 
that the expansion has taken place af- 
fords, from the standpoint of the quan- 
tity theory, a sufficient explanation for 
the major part of the rise of prices that 


has occurred; and whether this expla- 
nation is correct or not, there is nothing 
in the facts to which Professor Laughlin 
refers—and which, as he says, are mat- 
ters of common knowledge—that is in 
the least contradictory to the quantity- 
theory view. 

The matter is of course enormously 
complicated by the consideration of for- 
eign demand. So long as the chief na- 
tions with which we were dealing were 
strictly on the gold standard, and espe- 
cially so long as we were receiving from 
them—as we did in the early years of 
the European war—great quantities of 
gold, this demand was perhaps the most 
important of all the influences bearing 
upon the rise of our level of prices. It 
is impossible here to do more than men- 
tion this point, and to make in connec- 
tion with it two elementary remarks. 
One is that expansion of monetary me- 
dium has been taking place in those 
countries on an even greater scale than 
with us. The other is that under pres- 
ent conditions, with none of the great 
European nations keeping their currency 
redeemable in gold, the United States is 
substantially the sole repository of the 
gold standard. No one can say abso- 
lutely how large a volume of currency 
we can maintain in this country and 
still keep all of it redeemable in gold; 
but so long as that redeemability is 
maintained, the expansion of our mone- 
tary medium has the same kind of ef- 
fect in depressing the value of gold— 
its general purchasing power—as would 
an addition to the stock of gold itself. 
In ordinary times such expansion would 
drive gold out of the country; at present 
it has but very little tendency to do so. 

One source of confusion in dealing 
with the whole subject is the ambiguity 
of the word “inflation.” By some it is 
used in a general way to mean any kind 
of expansion of the circulating medium, 
by others it is confined to such expan- 
sion as endangers the parity of the 
currency with gold, and still others use 
it as covering something more than this 
last meaning, but not so much as the 
first. When Professor Laughlin refers 
to a big rise of prices before “inflation” 
appeared in this country, he evidently 
does not mean by “inflation” simply an 
increase in the monetary medium, for 
upon that point he would not need the 
assurance which he states that he re- 
ceived from “highly competent bank- 
ers.” The quantity theory of money is 
not an exhaustive explanation of all the 
phenomena of prices, but its funda- 
mental correctness in accounting for the 
main facts of such a general rise of 
prices as we are now living through, or 
such a general fall of prices as came to 
an end twenty years ago, is not im- 
pugned by any of the considerations 
which Professor Laughlin has brought 
forward. 
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The Parlor Bolsheviki 


“Won’t you walk into my parlor? 
It’s sweetly done in pink, 

And there we’ll talk and talk and talk, 
And think we think we think.” 


R. JOHN SPARGO, in the World’s 

Work for December, makes an in- 
teresting effort to penetrate the psy- 
chology of the “parlor” Bolsheviki. 
Under his analysis several types emerge, 
some of which we may briefly indicate 
as Victims of a Capital Obsession, Vic- 
tims of Religious Hysteria, Earnest Sup- 
porters of any Worthy Cause, Intellec- 
tualized System-makers, Ascetics, both 
Christian and Secular, and Disappointed 
Idealists, together with Romantics, Fu- 
rious Dissenters, and a vague fringe of 
those whose shattered nerves are merely 
in search of tonic excitement. 

It will not do, however, to dismiss 
these people as mad; for one thing they 
quite naturally refuse to be dismissed. 
Any fruitful study of them must begin 
with the assumption that they are not 
so very different from the rest of us. 
Their like has always been with us. If 
they have defects they have also the 
qualities of those defects. They have 
greater warmth and range and energy 
of thought and expression than your 
smug citizen. On many topics they are 
better informed. They are more “alive,” 
protesting against the tiniest evil, and 
promoting even the smallest good, with 
an intensity to which the “bourgeois” 
in no circumstances rises. They ra- 
diate an atmosphere of freedom, of 
large views, of fresh and final ap- 
proaches. So, at least, they appear to 
themselves and to their young imitators. 
They have a glowing sense of belonging 
to the sort of people by whose virtue 
the world moves forward. 

In a way they are right. Without 
these qualities it would be a sad world, 
indeed. The mistake comes in imagin- 
ing that a vigorous exhibition of such 
virtues in a large and public way proves 
the possession of them in any really 
supereminent degree. The truth is that 
in the great mass of mankind there is 
to be found an abundant store of sym- 
pathy, of fair play, of a desire for per- 
sonal and general betterment. Most 
people weave these threads into the va- 
ried patterns of their own lives. But 
inflamed with a “cause,” dieted on a 
“grievance,” cut off from its natural ex- 
pression in living, even a feeble desire 
to love good and hate evil, to remove 
oppression and establish justice, may ac- 
quire a spasmodic energy so great as to 
persuade its possessor and some of his 
beholders that here is one who has come 
not to live life, but to mould it. 

The world has had a share of those 
who were in sober truth moulders of life, 
though not many of them. But what 
made these men great was a sense of 





responsibility. Responsibility cast aside, 
it is not difficult to appear, or to be, 
clever; it is not hard to glimpse a per- 
fection that contrasts with a world 
whose every flaw we have made our- 
selves painfully aware of; the plainest 
citizen can be a hero in a world of 
dreams unvaleted by facts. Anybody 
can take an intellectual night off in 
Utopia, and many do, returning with a 
recognition of their folly and refreshed 
dedication to their proper business. 

There is much that is amusing about 
the parlor Bolshevik, much that is fair 
game for satire, but there is also a great 
deal that is lamentable. A deplorable 
waste and inefficiency is involved in the 
withdrawal from a normal relation to 
society of a large body of people who 
by their means, their intellectual equip- 
ment, and their sensitiveness to the 
good and the beautiful are precisely the 
ones whom society most needs. Their 
extravagant behavior brings all pro- 
posals for betterment under suspicion, 
and they thus do what in them lies to 
make reaction seem the only alternative 
to revolution. It might indeed be ar- 
gued that in America they are the only 
serious menace. For nothing can be 
done with them directly; they can not 
be deported to the land of their dreams; 
they can not, while things proceed as 
they are going, be “Americanized” into 
a different mind. They represent a 
permanent and double loss, a loss of 
what should have been a gain. 

The peculiar menace of the parlor 
Bolsheviki resides in the fact that for 
the moment there is some sort of recog- 
nizable agreement between the world 
without and the world as they have fan- 
cied it within. For the first time there 
is something definite for them to get to- 
gether on. For the first time they can 
say, “We are the people who recognize 
the facts, the great fact of impending 
proletarian revolution.” Not till the 
Russian revolution got under way had 
anything so attractive in its complete- 
ness and concreteness come into their 
ken. Up to that time some of them had 
been highly useful members of the com- 
munity, others had ardently and suc- 
cessively espoused each new cause as it 
arose, others were still too young or too 
vague to attain to anything resembling 
coherence. But old ideas given fresh 
expression in the Russian formula came 
upon them with stunning force. Never 
mind the facts—the idea behind the 
facts was better than any dream. 
“Dreamers forsooth! Behold what the 
dreamers are doing! Here is a world 
into which we too may step forth, hum- 
ble the proud, brush aside the dishon- 
est, the solemn, the routine, the sordid, 
the baffling, the irrational, the unjust, 
and start fresh. See now what a dreamer 
can do! Thinker, rather! A whirlwind 
which I can ride, a storm which I can 


—— 


direct, more powerful than I, but doing 
my will, since its will is mine.” 

The problem before America, of whic, 
the existence of such a thing as the par. 
lor Bolshevik is a pressing reminder, jg 
one simple to state though difficy} 
enough to solve. It is to build up jp 
society a “resistance”. to those morbidi. 
ties that have produced the parlor Bgl. 
shevik. There, if one is disposed t 
dream, is something worth dream 
about. Imagine a society in which not 
everybody, to be sure, is reasonable, byt 
enough are reasonable to set a fashion 
for the rest; in which there is just as 
little excuse for private efforts to regu. 
late other people’s affairs as for private 
warfare or private judicature; in which 
everyone gets a fair chance to subdue 
for himself so much as he can of life’s 
wilderness; a society in which individ. 
uals count for more than groups of in. 
dividuals; a society, in short, in which 
an important réle is played by some of 
the positive virtues possessed by these 
same parlor Bolsheviki, but controlled, 
as theirs are not, by a sense of respon- 
sibility for results. This is a dream be 
side which the revolution cheered on by 
the parlor Bolshevik looks like a mere 
phantasm born of class jealousy. 


European Neutrals 
and the League 


HE treaty fight in the Senate is fol- 
lowed with keen interest in the neu- 
tral countries of Europe. Before the 
United States went into the war, they 
looked upon this country as their spokes- 
man and champion in cases where the 
right of neutrals had to be vindicated 
against arbitrary encroachment by the 
belligerents. America’s abandonment 
of her neutrality, though it gave them 
hope of an ultimate removal of the Ger- 
man scare, threatened, for the duration 
of the war, to weaken still further their 
precarious position between the hostile 
powers. The Entente’s gain of a power- 
ful ally was a gain also to them insofar 
as the cause for which the Entente stood 
had the moral support of most neutral 
nations, but that gain involved a tempo- 
rary loss of safety. Hence it was with 
mixed feelings that America’s entrance 
into the conflict was commented upon by 
the organs of the nestral press, the 
event being hailed or lamented accord- 
ing to the writer’s greater concern for 
the future peace of Europe or for the 
immediate safety of his own country. 
A similar conflict of opinions is notice- 
able to-day in their appreciation of the 
Senate’s treaty proceedings. Hardly 
anywhere, outside the Entente countries, 
has the Treaty received unqualified 
praise, and the coupling of the Covenant 
with the Treaty has been sevely criti- 
cised, as it seemed to involve, in the 
event of their accession to the one, the 
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implication of their approving the other. 
They lost faith in the sincerity of the 
Covenant because of many a perverse 
application of its tenets. Still, they 
would not hesitate to join the League 
of Nations if the United States, of 
whose disinterestedness there is no 
doubt, would safeguard the high pur- 
pose of the League by its own accession. 

So the debate in the Senate is the 
subject of conflicting criticism in the 
neutral press, Mr. Lodge being praised 
by those whose disapproval of the Treaty 
js stronger than their faith in the effi- 
cacy of the Covenant, but finding slight 
favor with such as ardently believe in 
the latter, however misapplied its prin- 
ciples may appear to them in the Treaty 
of Peace. But of these two groups the 
second is undoubtedly the stronger. The 
majority of the neutral nations would 
deeply lament America’s decision to re- 
main outside the League. It would face 
them with the difficult question whether 
their accession, in such an event, would 
not impair rather than insure their 
future safety. . 

It is widely felt that under a League 
of Nations with the United States left 
out, the after-war Europe will for small 
peoples be a worse place to live in than 
when her peace was, however imper- 
fectly, maintained by the much-abused 
balance of power. They would not re- 
gret the disturbance of that equilibrium 
if, in its stead, a strong League of Na- 
tions, with America among its members, 
were to maintain the new-won peace and 
the principles of international law. But 
a league controlled by France and Great 
Britain alone would not compensate for 
the loss of the balance of power. Brit- 
ain’s interests, it is declared, lie outside 
Europe; she will wash her hands of the 
Continent when the situation there has 
ceased to threaten her own safety. France 
will be left in full control of European 
affairs, and the small countries, freed 
from the fear of German imperialism, 
will live under the obsession of a revival 
of ambitions such as actuated the France 
of Louis XIV and Napoleon. There may 
be little foundation for these apprehen- 
sions, but, whether groundless or not, 
the fact is that they exist and are bound 
to play a part in the decision as to the 
attitude to be taken towards a league 
which does not include the United States. 
Significant of this state of mind is the 
interview, in the Amsterdam Telegraaf, 
with Mr. J. Limburg, the head of the 
Dutch delegation at the Brussels Con- 
ference of Promoters of the League of 
Nations. This strong advocate of the 
League admits that “the entrance of 
neutrals depends largely upon the atti- 
tude of America. If America does not 
join, the position of the neutrals will 
become difficult, though I do not contend 


that it would be impossible for them to 
Join,” 


Es ist nicht Wahr 


MONG the winged words that took 
flight in the war few will, no doubt, 
survive it longer than the notorious dic- 
tum of the ninety-three: Es ist nicht 
wahr. When the charges it denied will 
be but vaguely remembered, the curt 
phrase in which the denial was couched 
will still be quoted as a jocose negative 
formula. It will throw a pleasant cover 
over the bareness of a straightforward 
“No,” the surprise at hearing the Ger- 
man used by a non-German speaker giv- 
ing an additional charm to the device. 
An uglier blot on German honor than 
even the crimes which the manifesto of 
the ninety-three unblushingly denied 
was the publication of that document 
itself. “It is not true that Germany is 
responsible for the War, it is not true 
that we wantonly violated Belgium, it 
is not true that our soldiers attacked 
the life and property of Belgian sub- 
jects, it is not true that our soldiers 
acted brutally at Louvain.” One hears 
the bang of the professorial fist on the 
desk at every fresh iteration of the 
statement. But they were giving volun- 
tary evidence on occurrences of which 
none of them knew any facts. To believe 
implicitly in the integrity of their Gov- 
ernment may to the unsophisticated 
crowd have seemed a patriotic duty, but 
the first duty of science is silence, unless 
it is sure of its facts. But these savants 
rushed in where they should have feared 
to tread, attempting to shout down truth 
with no better argument than the au- 
thority of their names. Never were 
names, honorably won, more dishonor- 
ably abused by their own bearers. And 
when they learned that what they had 
denounced as lies was the truth, they 
failed to do what a man of science should 
regard as his imperative duty—to make 
public confession of his error. 
Wer sip Warmhatt kennet und saget sie 
nicht, 
Der ist fiirwahr ein erbirmlicher Wicht, 


says the poet of a students’ song which 
all these men must have sung in their 
younger days. 

There were, indeed, a few who sought 
to relieve their scientific conscience in 
the privacy of a confessional. Profes- 
sor Max Planck, of Berlin, writing, says 
the Handelsblad of Amsterdam, also in 
the name of Adolf Harnack, Walter 
Nernst, Wilhelm Waldeyer and Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Mdllendorf, poured out 
his guilty heart in a letter to the Dutch 
Professor Lorentz of Leyden, disavow- 
ing most of the letter and the spirit of 
the manifesto. But for men thus pub- 
licly disgraced, a private admission of 
sin is no rehabilitation. Not until the 
world has read it, in black print, and 
signed by all the survivors of the ninety- 
three will it reconsider its verdict. 


Fifteen have gone to the grave with 
their name unredeemed. And how the 
surviving seventy-eight now feel about 
their disloyalty to science we know, not 
from their spontaneous confession, but 
from an “enquéte” undertaken by one 
of their colleagues who always con- 
demned the war and their vindication of 
it—Dr. Hans Wehberg, the famous au- 
thority on international law. The re- 
sults of his inquiry were published in 
the Berliner Tageblatt, and are worth 
recording as a precious document of 
twentieth-century German culture. Six- 
teen, including Siegfried Wagner, the 
son of Richard, the historian Eduard 
Meyer and the writer Paul Lenz, were 
unrepentant sinners. Twenty-three, 
neither daring to maintain nor to for- 
swear what they signed, refused to reply. 
The remaining thirty-nine admitted 
that they could no longer vouch for all 
the assertions contained in the docu- 
ment. Some of them even confessed, 
what for a man of science is a still graver 
crime than to speak without knowledge 
of the facts, that they had signed the 
document without a knowledge of its 
contents. What a pitiable spectacle: 
the man of letters, the appointed cham- 
pion of individualism, debased to the 
level of the gregarious crowd, joining in 
its irresponsible, inarticulate roar. Carl 
Hauptmann realized, too late, what obli- 
gations his better knowledge involved: 
“TI feel with horror,” he wrote, “my aber- 
ration from personal responsibility; and 
I am warned for life against the head- 
long rush of the herd which throughout 
the ages has fooled humanity.” 

In justice to German professors, it 
should be remembered that we have 
little information concerning the number 
of them who may have refused to sign 
the preposterous document; and it is a 
special pleasure to be informed that a 
protest against it was signed by the man 
whose name is associated with one of 
the most magnificent achievements in 
the history of scientific thought—Dr. 
Albert Einstein, a Swiss indeed by na- 
tionality and a Jew by blood, but an 
honored professor in the University of 
Berlin. 
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“Lest We: Forget” 


INCE President Wilson signed the 

Peace Treaty with the League of 
Nations woven into it, the attitude of 
the Senate and the expression of public 
opinion in the United States have given 
rise to an amazement abroad which 
Americans have been at a loss to under- 
stand. 

The proceedings in Washington, while 
the Peace Treaty was under discussion, 
were closely followed all over the world, 
and, in some aspect or other, caused dis- 
appointment to all, no matter which side 
of the various controversies the individ- 
ual observer favored. That mistakes 
have been made on all sides can hardly 
be denied; and that reproaches and re- 
criminations have followed is quite 
natural. The Treaty of Peace, although 
now rejected, will very likely again be 
taken up for consideration at the pres- 
ent session of Congress, and it would 
therefore seem desirable to attempt to 
clear up some of the misconceptions 
which have arisen, while the facts can 
still be easily verified. In this manner 
it may be possible to prevent, at least 
in a small measure, continued misunder- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 

The European nations seem grievously 
disappointed that this country did not 
closely follow the lead of its President. 
Even in our own country, some writers 
have intimated that our attitude in this 
respect has given cause for just resent- 
ment. The universal assumption in 
Europe that President Wilson voiced 
the opinion of America appears to have 
spread the belief that there had been 
fastened upon this country an obliga- 
tion to live up to this misapprehension. 

Nothing could be less warranted, nor 
less in accordance with the notion of 
great masses of the people of this coun- 
try, as repeatedly expressed by their con- 
stitutional representatives and through 
the press. Whoever attempted to ascer- 
tain the sentiment of the country, must 
have quickly discovered a great lack of 
unanimity and a very decided opposition 
to the President’s views. While during 
certain periods of the peace negotiations 
the censorship may have prevented the 
generalpublicfrom keeping in immediate 
touch with all of the currents of thought, 
foreign statesmen have at all times had 
access to the daily expressions of public 
opinion, and should have given consid- 
eration to the peculiar provisions of our 
Constitution. No blame for their over- 
sight can possibly attach to the people 
of our country. Americans would be 
highly negligent if they permitted any 
such misapprehension to gain currency, 
because it would obscure a _ perfectly 
clear situation. 

In October, 1918, on the eve of elec- 
tions to Congress, President Wilson is- 





sued an appeal to his countrymen in 
which he said: 

. . . If you have approved of my leader- 

ship and wish me to continue to be your 
unembarrassed spokesman in affairs at 
home and abroad, I earnestly beg that you 
will express yourselves unmistakably to 
that effect by returning a Democratic ma- 
jority to both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives . .. The return of a 
Republican majority to either House of 
Congress would, moreover, be interpreta- 
tive on the other side of the water as a 
repudiation of my leadership. ... 
In November, the country answered this 
appeal by overturning the Democratic 
majority in both Houses of Congress. 
In the President’s own language, this 
constituted a repudiation of his leader- 
ship. It was a clear notice to all the 
world that the country did not stand 
unitedly behind him in his negotiations 
for peace with Germany. 

Some weeks thereafter, the President 
decided to go to Europe, to assist in the 
serious work of the Peace Conference. 
In addressing Congress on the subject, 
the President said: 

. . . the conclusion that it was my 

paramount duty to go has been forced upon 
me by considerations which I hope will seem 
as conclusive to you as they have seemed 
tome... 
Did the considerations appear as conclu- 
sive to the country as they had seemed 
to the President? The New York Trib- 
une said on December 2, 1918, 

. . . the net result of President Wil- 
son’s “personally conducted” peace pro- 
gramme has been to shatter American 


ae 

The great conflict of opinion and the lack 
of all unity is clearly shown by the ex- 
tracts from leading publications which 
may be found in the Literary Digest of 
December 14, 1918. The case is in no 
way weakened by the fact that these are 
extracts from newspapers unfavorable 
to the President’s programme; it is to 
them that the foreign observer should 
have looked for signs of friction. And 
they did, indeed, serve as a true index of 
the attitude which later clearly emerged 
as that of the Republican party. 

Was there any change in the attitude 
of Congress and the press after the 
President returned from Europe with 
the Peace Treaty and the League of Na- 
tions in his pocket? Did anything occur 
to change the impression which careful 
observers of the feeling in this country 
should have gathered? 

On the eve of his departure from 
France, on February 16, 1919, the Presi- 
dent sent a message to every member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and to every member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in which he said: 


. - . Each article was passed only after 
the most careful examination by each mem- 


LL 





ber of the Committee. There is good 
sufficient reason for the phraseology 
substance of each article. I request that 
I may be permitted to go over with 
article by article, the constitution 

this part of the work of the conference is 
made the subject of debate in Congress , | 


On February 24, 1919, after his arriyy 
from France, the President deliverg 
an address in Boston, in which he sajg: 


- » » Any man who resists the present 
tides that run in the world will find Pimedl 
thrown upon a shore so high and barre, 
that it will seem as if he had been sepa. 
rated from his human kind forever, , , , 

.. » Any man who thinks that Americ, 
will take > in giving the world any such 
rebuff and disappointment as that does not 
know America. I invite him to test the 
sentiments of the nation. We set this up 
to make men free, and we did not confine 
our conception and purpose to America, and 
now we will make men free. If we did not 
do that, the fame of America would he 
gone, and all her powers would be dissi. 
pated. She then would have to keep her 
power for those narrow, selfish, provincial 
purposes which seem so dear to some minds 
that have no sweep beyond the nearest 
horizon. I should welcome no sweeter chal. 
lenge than that... . 


And on March 4, the President delivered 
an address in New York in which he 
said: 


- . « and when that treaty comes 

gentlemen on this side will find the cove. 
nant not only in it, but so many threads of 
the treaty tied to the covenant that you 
can not dissect the covenant from the treaty 


without destroying the whole vital struc 
ture. . .. 


Did the country join in the sentiments 
so clearly enunciated, or did a part of 
the people accept the challenge? The 
answer was promptly delivered. On 
March 4, Senator Lodge, on behalf of 
thirty-seven Senators, read in the Senate 
a resolution to the effect that 


- . » it is the sense of the Senate that 
while it is their sincere desire that the na- 
tions of the world should unite to promote 
peace and general disarmament, the consti- 
tution of the League of Nations IN THE 
FORM NOW PROPOSED to the Peace 
Conference should not be accepted by the 
United States; and 

. . . that the negotiations on the part 
of the United States should immediately be 
directed to the utmost expedition of the 
urgent business of negotiating peace terms 
with Germany satisfactory te the United 
States and the nations with whom the 
United States is associated in the wart 
against the German Government, and that 
the proposal for a league of nations to in- 
sure the permanent peace of the world 
should then be taken up for careful and 
serious consideration. 


In spite of the fact that the President, 


in a speech delivered in New York on 
March 4, said: 


. . . The first thing that I am going to 
tell the people on the other side of the water 
is that an overwhelming majority of the 
American people is in favor of the 

of Nations . 


is it too much to say that this announce 
ment by thirty-seven Senators of the 
United States was again clear notice 
to all the world that the country did not 
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stand unitedly behind the President in 
his peace negotiations? 

The debates in the Senate since that 
time have shown the greatest divergence 
of opinion. The suggestion that the 
people of this country have repudiated 
any binding agreement made in their 
behalf which other parties to the agree- 
ment had a right to rely upon is erro- 
neous and mischievous. A lack of under- 
standing of our form of government on 
the part of foreigners is regrettable, 
but not justly chargeable to us. The 
President is supreme as far as the nego- 
tiation and final disposal of treaties is 
concerned, but ratification by the Senate 
is essential to make them binding. 
While the words in our Constitution 
“with the advice and consent of the 
Senate” are now rarely construed to 
mean that the President is compelled to 
seek the advice of the Senate during his 
treaty negotiations, they would un- 
doubtedly imply that in certain circum- 
stances coéperation is necessary. This, 
President Wilson has_ consistently 
avoided. Yet the Peace Treaty with 
Germany, with the League of Nations 
superimposed or intertwined, is the 
most ambitious piece of work of its 
kind in which this country has ever par- 
ticipated. 

The feeling of uneasiness regarding 
the President’s aloofness in this matter, 
and the knowledge which gradually 
spread over wide circles that he did not 
even consult his associates on these very 
vital and decisive questions, gradually 
developed into resentment, which found 
expression, for instance, in an editorial 
in the New York Tribune on March 5, 
as follows: 

. . » He refused to consult. He would 
not appoint members of the Senate as mem- 
bers of the Peace Commission. He would 
not say in any definite way what he wanted, 
making the impossible demand that what- 
ever he saw fit to agree to must be accepted 
without debate or amendment. 

This tactlessness, to use no stronger 
word, put the Senate in a suspicious mood. 
The Senate, quite as much as the President, 
has its duties under the Constitution, and 
as he would not consent to a serious inva- 
sion of his prerogatives, he ought to know 
that the Senate would not consent to ab- 
nn, + + « 

There is no need to carry detailed 
analysis further. The proceedings in 
the Senate since the President submitted 
the Treaty are clear in every one’s mem- 
ory. After that step had been taken, the 
Senators had a double duty to perform. 
They not only had to conclude whether, 
and in what form, the adoption of the 
Treaty seemed in their conscientious 
judgment desirable, but also had to 
guard against an overwhelming en- 
croachment by the Executive upon the 
legislative branch of the Government. 
To what extent each Senator was moved 
either by one or the other of these con- 
siderations, it is imposible to say and 


purposeless to discuss. They did their 
duty as they saw it, and the country may 
well be grateful that they had the cour- 
age to live up to their convictions. 

If the system were once approved in 
this country that the President, no mat- 
ter what his legal rights, could inaugu- 
rate or consent to radical departures 
from well-known and long accepted poli- 
cies, by his refusal to have the most 
thorough exchange of views with the 


What Makes 


Comment Evoked by 


Enthusiastic Approval 


WAS so impressed with the article of 

George E. Roberts on the “Menace of 
Inflation,” which I read yesterday, that 
I sent for a number of copies of the 
Review in order to give them to friends 
interested in the subject. 

I think that this article ought to have 
the widest possible circulation, as it is 
a clear exposition of the present situa- 
tion, so simple in form as to be capable 
of being understood by any one having 
the slightest knowledge of the subject. 
I hope it will be published in pamphlet 
form. 

Mr. Roberts might in truth say of 
his article what Dryden is supposed to 
have said of his “Alexander’s Feast”— 
that it was the best ode that was ever 
written or that ever would be written; 
but then Mr. Roberts is too modest to 
claim this for his article. 

FREDERICK STRAUSS 


Points About Bank Credit 

HAVE your letter of November 22, 

asking my opinion on the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. George E. Roberts in 
your issue of that date, in his article 
“The Financial Situation.” I find my- 
self in agreement with his view that di- 
minishing gold production and increas- 
ing gold consumption should ultimately 
bring prices down, but I think he is 
overpessimistic about certain phases 
of the matter. 

For one thing, there is an enormous 
difference between Civil War greenback 
issues and the present expansion of 
bank credit. Greenbacks were non-in- 
terest bearing, and were not, in fact, re- 
deemable in gold. There was thus no 
automatic force to lead to their retire- 
ment. Our bank loans, on the other 
hand, are interest bearing. When the 
Government borrows on_ short-term 


Treasury certificates it does so in antici- 
pation of taxes and funding loans which 
will retire the Treasury certificates. 
When business men borrow at the banks, 
they do so for commercial reasons and 
pay off their loans when they no longer 


interest 


need them, to reduce their 






leaders of the codrdinate branch of the 
Government, then the latter would in- 
deed have abdicated in favor of personal 
government and of a form of autocracy 
not wholly unlike the one which the 
war is supposed to have destroyed. 
There is no more time-honored maxim 
in American political history than this, 
that the American Government shall be 
“a government of laws and not of men.” 
CHARLES ALTSCHUL 


High Prices? 
Mr. Roberts’s Article 


charges. Moreover, we are on a gold 
basis and expansion is checked by dimin- 
ishing gold reserves. 

The decline of Government borrowing 
in the second half of 1919 has, it is true, 
not led to a decline in the volume of 
bank loans. Mr. Roberts ascribes this 
fact to speculation, holding that specu- 
lators have taken up the credit which 
the Government released. 

There is, however, another great fac- 
tor which has been responsible for the 
pressure on our money market, and 
which has prevented the decline of bank 
loans and deposits. I refer to our im- 
mense export balance of trade which has 
been growing so rapidly since the armis- 
tice. Somebody has had to pay for this. 
Down to June, the export balance was 
financed in a very considerable measure 
by long time credits granted by the 
United States Government to our Euro- 
pean Allies. Our Government got these 
funds largely by borrowing from Ameri- 
can banks on short-term Treasury cer- 
tificates. Part of the exports, however, 
even during the first half of the year, 
went on “open account” and since June 
1 virtually all of the exports have gone 
in this fashion. There is thus an enor- 
mous volume of short-term current un- 
funded debt due to the United States 
from Europe, and the foreign exchange 
rates have broken violently. 

This debt is being carried in part by 
banks making loans to carry it; in part 
by American exporters accepting pay- 
ment in foreign currencies which they 
have allowed to pile up in European 
banks. Also, American exporters have 
withheld their exchange from the mar- 
ket, allowing open accounts to run; also, 
American speculators and American 
business men engaging in speculation 
have purchased foreign exchange and 
still have it. All of these methods of 
meeting the situation tend to expand 
bank loans and to make a drain upon the 
money market. 

The foreign situation, therefore, by 
creating a great demand for bank ac- 
commodations, has prevented the decline 
in bank credit expected. The foreign 
situation has, moreover, been the pri- 
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mary cause of the great speculation which 
we have seen. It has drained our mar- 
kets of goods, has prevented a decline in 
commodity prices and even forced them 
* higher—a fact which has led to the be- 
lief on the part of many that present 
prices are permanent. This belief has 
naturally led to speculation in commodi- 
ties, stocks, and also in farm lands. 

This abnormal export situation must 
speedily be corrected. It is impossible 
to keep the export balance going at any- 
thing like the present rate for very long. 
The ominous day-by-day breaks in the 
exchange rates are evidence enough on 
this point. When our exports and im- 
ports come into normal relation, and 
when we have goods destined for ex- 
port thrown back upon our markets, we 
should see commodity prices decline, and 
the volume of bank loans and deposits 
contract. 

I thank you for letting me see Mr. 
Roberts’s article. I have very high re- 
gard for his opinions and am always in- 
terested in what he writes. In the case 
in hand, I am in full agreement with 
him that liquidation must come and that 
prices must come down. 

Guy EMERSON 


A Dissenting View 


N the very illuminating study on “The 

Financial Situation” by Mr. Roberts, 
in your issue of November 22, an 
account is given of the expansion of 
credit due to borrowing operations by 
our Government. This account is clear 
and convincing, except in his statement 
of the relations between inflations and 
prices. On this point every one, of 
course, should be ready to find out the 
truth; or at least to try to find it. In 
the belief that in this article, and in 
one on “The Chief Cause of High 
Prices,” in your issue of November 29, 
not all, nor the most important, of the 
causes affecting prices have been pre- 
sented, I am impelled to suggest that 
your readers, in the interest of truth, 
should have an opportunity to consider 
some other and very practical elements 
affecting high prices and the cost of 
living. 

Mr. Roberts seems to be inconsistent 
in different parts of his study. Follow- 
ing the stereotyped formula of the the- 
orists dating back to Hume and Ricardo, 
he says: “Prices are the result of the 
relation between the purchasing medium 
and the supply of commodities, and the 
volume of medium having been inflated 
without any corresponding increase in 
the volume of commodities, the price 
level naturally has risen.” Here we 
have the error of supposing that demand 
is necessarily expressed by the monetary 
medium (“whatever its form, whether 
gold, circulating notes, or bank credits 
transferable by check,” as stated in your 


article on “The Chief Cause of High 
Prices’’). 

A medium of exchange is a means to 
an end, that is, to save the inconven- 
iences of barter. It is not a cause in 
the price-fixing process; for it follows a 
preceding price-fixing. For instance, in 
the time of scarcity induced by the war, 
when the Government fixed the price of 
wheat, a carload of wheat at a station 
in Iowa was paid for by a medium in the 
form of a check to an amount exactly 
conforming to the number of bushels 
multiplied by the price per bushel al- 
ready fixed upon. And, in general, the 
great mass of commercial discounts at 
our banks arise from notes or bills 
drawn on the movemént of goods from 
dealer to buyer, the figures rising or 
falling with the preceding price-fixing 
of the goods. Indeed, all bankers recog- 
nize the well-known fact that the figures 
of our exports and imports, and the 
items in our bank accounts, are doubled 
merely because prices have been doubled. 
Moreover, the combined figures of our 
bank clearings can not be used as evi- 
dence to show a general increase of de- 
mand for goods, since these clearings 
arise from offsetting checks on deposits, 
due mainly to loans on the movements 
of goods. They show only the extent 
to which goods (expressed in terms of 
money) are exchanged conveniently 
against each other. They do not indi- 
cate a demand out of the blue for all 
goods, but only a result of a shifting of 
goods against each other by specific de- 
mand and supply. There is, therefore, 
much more to the fixing of prices than is 
implied in making demand synonymous 
with the amount of the medium of ex- 
change. Nor is it correct to say that 
the price of anything is fixed directly by 
the quantity of the medium compared 
with the supply of goods; for this 
method of stating the matter pays no 
heed to forces affecting prices which 
are axiomatic to every practical business 
man. 

Indeed, an admission that wars di- 
rectly against his general principle as 
laid down above was made by Mr. 
Roberts in another part of his article, 
when he said: “It seemed to be neces- 
sary, in order to get labor for the war 
industries, to make wages attractive 
enough to draw men from other work, 
and when the other industries, in self- 
defense, also raised wages a competition 
was begun which lifted the whole level 
of costs.” That is, a cause working on 
production-costs is admitted to have a 
direct effect on raising prices. This is 
obvious to every one. Even the politi- 
cians in Washington have been obliged 
to show that an ever-increasing rise of 
wages for the same or a less labor-effort 
must inevitably result in higher prices 
and a higher cost of living. The prac- 
tical working of such a force was so 


clear that the President was compelled 
to protest, in the interest of the public 
against any further increase of wa, 

Certainly as to the inevitable effect o 
the force on prices there can not be any 
question. It is not necessary to argue it 

If the operation of this element 
the level of prices is so self-evident, 
where do we come out on the main que. 
tion? Without doubt something ¢g 
besides the quantity of the medium of 
exchange and the market supply of goods 
has an influence on the level of prices 
And yet, in your issue of November 29 
you say: “It is to the inflation of the 
monetary medium that Professor Cope. 
land, like substantially every competent 
authority, chiefly ascribes the rise of 
prices.” As one of the incompetents | 
beg to differ. It is not a question as to 
the number of authorities for or against 
a dogma, but whether it can stand up 
against logic and fact, even as to au. 
thority. However, one could mention 
the leading banking authorities as 
against the academic theorists on this 
question. But that is not to the pur. 
pose. A principle must explain ascer- 
tained facts, or be discarded. Price js 
the ratio of any article to gold (our 
present standard). How about the vari- 
ous forms affecting production-costs on 
the goods side of the price-ratio? 

Of these the outlay for labor, for ma- 
terials, and for taxes are the most in 
evidence. In my judgment they far out- 
weigh any other causes at work in pro 
ducing the high level of prices; and our 
public policy should be shaped accord- 
ingly. No one denies that speculation 
and abnormal credit can temporarily 
raise prices above competitive produc- 
tion-costs; but we are faced with condi- 
tions which began to show themselves 
before inflation appeared in this coun- 
try. As practical business men, what 
do we know of our own experience as to 
the causes leading to higher prices? Mr. 
Roberts casually mentioned the cause 
which disposes of his own general the 
ory. Long before we entered the war, 
long before our credit could have been 
unduly expanded (in a time when highly 
competent bankers personally assured 
me there was no inflation), industries 
engaged in making munitions of war for 
the Allies had contracts which enabled 
them to raise wages for their workers 
to a height that drew them from other 
employers. The makers of all other 
goods had to raise wages. correspond- 
ingly. That is, in this country (con- 
trary to the order of events in Eng- 
land) wages rose first and prices after- 
wards rose to meet this initial increase 
in production-costs. These are facts of 
common knowledge. By April, 1917, 
when we entered the war, wholesale 
prices had risen above the level of 1914 
by at least 83 per cent. (see Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, June, 1918). Labor 
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was scarce and high. Wages, even of 
unskilled labor, had risen incredibly. 

But war conditions magnified the 
effect of high wages. Materials were 
not only raised in price by a higher 
range of wages, but coal, machinery, and 
all materials of manufacture became 
scarce, due to the European demand. 
Without question, long before the infla- 
tion of the medium could possibly have 
been brought in as a serious cause, pro- 
duction-costs had risen enormously. 
Would any one who followed the railway 
situation, the passage of the Adamson 
act, the increase of wages which added 
hundreds of millions to expenses, the 
prodigious rise in cost of operation and 
maintenance due to the rise in prices of 
materials, have ascribed the higher cost 
of transportation to the inflation of the 
medium? Did high prices of food, 
wheat, etc., wait on the rise in the quan- 
tity of the medium, when even price-fix- 
ing by the Government did not satisfy 
farmers? Men could hardly be bribed 
to remain on the farms when they could 
get five to eight dollars a day in the 
war factories. What regulated the price 
of cotton? Was it a scarcity of medium 
which put it to six cents in 1914, or the 
stoppage of the European and domestic 
demand? And what led later to its great 
rise in price? What caused the rise in 
the price of wool? A superabundance 
of the medium or a scarcity of shipping 
and supplies? How about the scarcity of 
sugar when the European supply was 
cut off? And so one might go on indefi- 
nitely, dealing with the known facts of 
each individual commodity. For out of 
the combined quotations of specific goods 
the general level of prices is computed. 
The causes affecting particular prices 
are those which determine the final re- 
sult in the general level of prices. 

The matter of high importance lies in 
the public policy adopted to “un- 
scramble” the high cost of living and its 
entanglements. It certainly will do “in- 
calculable mischief” to “follow false 
scents.” The concentration of the atten- 
tion on the speculative hoarding of 
necessaries and on “profiteering” are 
not likely to produce much effect on high 
prices. They do give the politicians a 
satisfying element for convincing the 


public that they are “doing something,” 


and that strikes should be put off until 
their measures for reducing the cost of 
living have had time to work. Clearly, 
as you say, these are false scents. But 
is it not true that the politicians are 
shy at hitting upon the one active, direct 
cause of high prices and high cost of 
living? That cause, apart from scarcity, 
is the higher wages paid for the same 
or less labor effort than in 1914. If we 
accept the appeal of humanity and re- 
fuse to lower wages while prices remain 
high, what is the remedy? The public 
will continue to suffer, unless the high 


wages are justified by a greater effi- 
ciency of labor, a larger number of 
units of coal, materials, and food for the 
present high scale of wages. And yet it 
is at this very juncture that organized 
labor seems to be insistent on shorter 
hours and less production. Inflation, 
therefore, does not seem to be a very 
practical solution for the high cost of 
living. 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


A Neglected Pioneer 


T the tomb of Colonel James I 

paused and paid the reverent trib- 
ute of a tear. In revery I traced again 
his troubled life and the circumstances 
of his tragic death. How soon forgot- 
ten by an ungrateful world, I reflected, 
is the social pioneer! Though the idea 
lives, the being who wrought and pro- 
claimed it sleeps in an unregarded 
grave. 

Such a pioneer was Col. Jesse James, 
once of the Mississippi hinterland. Mis- 
understood, criticized, even reviled dur- 
ing his lifetime by persons of influence 
and authority, persecution followed him 
even to the far recesses in which he 
sometimes sought refuge. The Federal 
Government, the States, the counties, 
and the municipalities pursued him with 
armed bands; they urged his capture by 
the offer of large monetary rewards, and 
finally they compassed his death. He 
was ahead of his time, and not until 
long after his martyrdom were his the- 
ories taken up and embodied in compre- 
hensive schemes for social salvation. 

Unquestionably he never clearly for- 
mulated his social philosophy. He was 
not, in the classic sense, a scholar; he 
was a man of action. His deeds, how- 
ever, which throughout his life were 
rigidly consistent, reveal certain fun- 
damental principles of belief. Chief 
among these are the following: 

1. Futility of the ballot. 

2. Direct action. 

8. Group autonomy. 

4. Individual initiative and self-em- 
ployment. 

5. Forcible expropriation of wealth. 

6. Responsibility of society as a 
whole for any wrong or unpleasant ac- 
tion committed by any one of its mem- 
bers; and conversely, responsibility of 
each unit of society for the acts of so- 
ciety as a whole. 

His scorn of the ballot was extreme. 
He did not even look to it, as did the 
militant suffragettes some time ago, as 
an ultimate good to be obtained by burn- 
ing houses, smashing windows, and de- 
stroying other people’s mail. In his 
judgment the ballot was slow, cumbrous, 
and inefficient. The war-cry of the 
I. W. W. and of the Syndicalists, “Strike 
at the ballot-box with an axe!” would 
hate won his judicial approval. His 


judgment regarding the ballot fitted con- 
sistently with his judgment regarding 
democracy, which indeed anticipated, in 
a measure, the attitude of the I. W. W., 
the Syndicalists, the Bolshevists, and 
their allies of the metropolitan coteries 
by many years. Less sophisticated than 
his modern disciples, he could hardly 
have expressed the formula in terms 
now current. Sovereignty is not for the 
mass, which is fickle and slow-witted and 
blind to its interests, but for the special 
few, gifted with the revolutionary vision, 
who know best what the mass needs. 
And yet, allowing for differences in en- 
vironment and cultural development, the 
substantial agreement of his own with 
the modern view is readily discernible. 
He would warmly have sanctioned the 
purely political side of the Lenin-Trot- 
sky régime, though he would have had 
to dissent emphatically from some of 
its socio-economic vagaries. 

He rejected the collectivist ideal of 
social control. The group was his unit 
of social organization. He had much 
the same ideal as have the Syndicalists 
and the Communist-Anarchists; much 
the same as that professed by the Bolshe- 
viki, but wholly violated by them through 
their rigorous and sweeping national- 
ism. The group must be autonomous; 
its components must determine all ques- 
tions of work and recompense that come 
before it, uninfluenced by considerations 
of other groups or of society as a whole. 
These groups might, indeed, be feder- 
ated, but only by free consent and for 
temporary occasions only. 

His theory of recompense was only 
partly communistic. He divided the 
formula, “From each according to his 
ability (or his means), to each accord: 
ing to his needs.” The first part he en- 
dorsed and rigidly carried into practice. 
The second part he seems to have re- 
jected; among the immediate gleaners 
of wealth in his group there appears to 
have been usually an equal division of 
the product, regardless of real or im- 
agined needs. Yet his philosophy was 
essentially pragmatic; and understand- 
ing the circumstances he could not have 
disapproved the Bolshevist amendment 
to the formula, “To each according to 
his usefulness to the régime.” 

Society, he held, though in some sense 
an organism, is but an aggregation of 
units; and the correction of its evils is 
to be accomplished by pressure upon 
both the individual and the organism. 
His views on the mutual responsibility 
of society and its components were em- 
phatic and brooked no qualification. He 
held organized society responsible for 
the treatment visited upon him and his 
family by Federal soldiers. The harsh 
conduct of the Government in attempt- 
ing to regulate his mode of industry was 
repeatedly answered by the seizure and 
rifling of the first express or mail car 
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on the railroad nearest at hand. Banks, 
too, by reasen of their quasi-public 
services, were always regarded by him 
_ as a legitimate object for expropriation. 
On the other hand, anticipating the 
I. W. W., he held toa strict accountability 
such individuals as seemed to him per- 
niciously active in the support of the 
social system. Perhaps he carried this 
principle to an unreasonable extreme, 
for it is recorded of him that in a great 
number of cases he severely punished 
certain persons on the mere suspicion of 
their having known, or spoken to, other 
persons regarded by him as Government 
agents. It must be constantly borne in 
mind that he was not a reformer, but a 
revolutionist, and that he held, as his 
modern disciples hold, that a revolution- 
ary act is its own justification. 

It can not be said with certainty what 
views he would have held on the current 
question of sabotage. He believed in 
self-employment. The act of sabotage 
involves, as a prerequisite, the relation 
of wage-earner and capitalist. It is not 
likely that any one ever suggested to 
Colonel James the constant extension of 
the system of wage-employment, and the 
unusual and even abnormal mode of em- 
ployment which he himself favored and 
followed. The probability is, however, 
that had the matter been explained to 
him, he would have given to the practice 
of sabotage his hearty endorsement. 
There is nothing in the practice vitally 
inconsistent with the principles known 
to have been held by him. 

As has already been pointed out, Colo- 
nel James’s philosophy was essentially 
pragmatic. This pragmatism, more- 
over, was one that prompted to self-ac- 
tion and not to counsel. With the vi- 
carious pragmatism which satisfies it- 
self by urging, through megaphone and 
typewriter, the propaganda of the deed 
to other men, he can not have been in 
strong intellectual accord. Still, he may 
have understood. What he would have 
said of some of the gentle sybarites who 
loudly proclaim his doctrines, but who 
hesitate at any overt act, can not be 
guessed; and yet it is probable that in 
his large rharity and tolerance he would 
have divined the difficulties of these dis- 
ciples and extended his sympathy. 

It can not be said that outside of a 
limited circle, Colonel James employed 
any of his time in propaganda. Among 
his immediate followers he enforced his 
principles with stern rigor. Outside of 
this circle he forbore to proselytize. He 
recognized that there were, and would 
always be, thousands of men who, indis- 
posed themselves to undergo ‘discom- 
fort, would yet eagerly espouse the work 
of persuading others to do what they 
dared not themselves do. He seems to 
have realized that even the most flaming 
revolutionist may become too preoccu- 
pied with chafing at the crumpled rose- 


leaves on his couch to take upon himself 
the burdens and risks of militancy on 
the field. He was therefore content to 
live according to his own principles and 
precepts and to trust to the slow prog- 
ress of civilization for a wider accept- 
ance of his beliefs. 

How justified was his faith can now 
be seen in the many evidences of the 
world-wide extension of his theories. 
They appear, in one guise or another, in 
a score of professed “journals of opin- 
ion”; in more uniform guise, frankly 
revolutionary, in some ten score other 
journals; from a thousand forums they 
are fervently preached; in a thousand 
places they are assiduously practised. 
Perhaps no school accepts them in their 
entirety. But everywhere they increas- 
ingly permeate the thought and feeling 
of our time. 

So the world moves. Current reputa- 
tions fade into oblivion, and the ma- 
ligned of one generation become the 
honored and revered of another. It is 
an obligation laid upon all of us to see 
that honor is given where honor is due; 
and in penning this account of the pro- 
tagonist of certain current modes of 
thought and action I am but seeking to 
cbtain for him the just recognition 
which his principles and his activities 
should long ago have received. 

W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 


The Labor Question in 
Japan 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 
It will sound as if Japan is still some- 
thing like that Land of the Blessed, when 
I say that we have no labor movement 


yet in the western sense. The strikes 
for better wage, of which the war has 
produced plenty, are not part of a labor 
movement strongly backed by a philo- 
sophical insistence on lifting the labor- 
ers to an equality with the capitalists. 

I think it is perhaps a piece of cyni- 
cism that the Western countries ask 
Japan to send a representative of her 
laborers to Washington, when no labor 
union is recognized by the Japanese 
Government. It was a piece of innocent 
farce that Dr. Iwasaburo Takano was 
afterwards elected to represent the Jap- 
anese laborers at Washington. But his 
conscience and wisdom made him resign 
in favor of a certain person, half capi- 
talist and half laborer, the engineer-in- 
chief and also one of the directors of 
a shipbuilding company. Dr. Takano is 
a student of the labor question the world 
over and a professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity. He would have brought to the 
work great knowledge and great sym- 
pathy with the laborers. It is fairly 


—_._ 


clear that there is some distance between 
the point of view of the Governmey 
and the desires of the working clas 
Yet the working class in Japan, power. 
less and uneducated, was obliged to g. 
lect their representative from among the 
unsympathetic students. 

As a class, compactly amalgama 
Japanese laborers have no existence; jt 
is only natural, therefore, that thei 
strikes, from the lack of organization, 
always fail, or succeed half-way under 
the Government’s kind-hearted interfer. 
ence or the employers’ humanitarianisn, 
There are many reasons for Japaneg 
capitalists to keep up an old custom of 
treating workmen as members of the 
family of their employers; although it 
is doubtless beautiful as a custom, it 
is difficult to practise when factories 
become large and industries lose their 
personal character. I think that only a 
few capitalists in Japan understand how 
to use properly their sudden wealth, 
And when the laborers are given such 
wages as are barely enough to procure 
food and clothes, it would be natural for 
them to look upon an_ intermediary 
between capital and labor, if there is any, 
with indifferent thanks. As a practical 
question in Japan, it remains to be seen 
how the humanitarianism of the capital- 
ists will work, and how the working class 
can check their own unrest. Yet it may 
not be altogether a dream that Japan 
alone may be the country where the Gov- 
ernment and capitalists and laborers, all 
three of them, will become humanized. 

YONE NOGUCHI 
Tokio, Japan, November 10 


Responsible Representatives 
on the League Council 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Isn’t it possible to combine the excel- 
lent contributions made by Judge Rose 
and Mr. Ralston Hayden to the last 
number of the Review on the subjects 
of “Treaty Reservations” and “The 
Rights of the Senate,” and conclude that 
our only choice is to have it emphati- 
cally understood that our representative 
on the League Council must keep in 
touch with and be guided by the Senate 
through the ready channel provided, 
viz: The President and the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations? In 
such an event there need arise no em 
barrassing divergence of action in the 
conduct of our affairs under the League. 

The Treaty would have been ratified 
long ago had the President obeyed the 
mandate of last November’s elections 
and governed his conduct of our for 
eign affairs in accordance with our Con- 
stitution, setting thereby a sadly needed 
example of codperation. 

W. E. DEaN 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 29 
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Book Reviews 


Industrial Democracy 


o Man. The Story of Industrial 
erent By John Leitch. New 
York: The R. C. Forbes Company. 


N “professional” circles it is common 

to disparage salesmanship as a phase 
of commercialism—a specious art by 
which people are induced to buy what 
they do not want—and yet publicity, 
preaching, propaganda, and other forms 
of salesmanship are needed to overcome 
the natural inertia of mankind and to 
persuade them to mend their ways. In 
this sense clergymen, physicians, law- 
yers, statesmen, teachers, artists, writ- 
ers, philanthropists, engineers, and all 
other “professional” people have some- 
thing to sell, and while some decline to 
accept remuneration, they are usually 
glad to have their wares accepted and 
appreciated. Even the Gospel has to be 
sold, though without money and with- 
out price. 

Mr. John Leitch, himself a sort of in- 
dustrial engineer, makes no bones about 
this matter, but thinks it quite “profes- 
sional” to sell the Square Deal—a com- 
modity which people could have for 
nothing if only they saw its importance 
and knew how to use it. He sells the 
basic ideas of fair play between man 
and man, preaches the gospel of good- 
will in business relations; and it must 
be confessed that these simple prin- 
ciples are much needed and that any 
man who should bring about the wide- 
spread use of them would do a great 
service to the business world. Mr. Leitch 
says that we do not secure in manufac- 
turing—to say nothing of merchandis- 
ing—more than 40 per cent. of our labor 
efficiency, and he attributes this great 
waste chiefly to the ill-will that pervades 
the industrial atmosphere. The mech- 
anism of industry has attained a high 
degree of technical efficiency, and would 
be enormously productive but for this 
noxious by-product that poisons the men 
who run the machine and makes them 
want to injure and even destroy their 
very means of livelihood. 

In their saner moments both employ- 
ers and employees are glad to hear of a 
remedy for this condition, for they know 
that industrial relations are in a bad 
way, and that half measures and palli- 
atives no longer serve. Welfare work 
and other expressions of benevolent 
feudalism are received with suspicion 
and ingratitude by the workers, who re- 
sent patronage and will not be made ob- 
jects of charity. Besides, as Mr. Leitch 
Says, a policy which abandons profit in 
order to give contentment to employees 
creates an eleemosynary institution and 
not a permanent, going concern, based 
on sound business principles. Efficiency 


engineering largely fails because of 
lack of codperation on the part of the 
workers, who dislike speeding-up and 
excessive supervision, and do not wish 
to become what G. K. Chesterton calls 
“a race of healthy, docile work-horses.” 
Piece rates are unpopular for similar 
reasons, and when cuts are made the 
average worker makes a game out of 
beating the rates. Profit-sharing, even, 
is only moderately successful, as the 
workers do not understand the compli- 
cated methods of computing profits, the 
dividend periods are too remote, and 
frequently there is little or no profit to 
divide. Indeed, profit-sharing, in the 
opinion of Mr. Leitch, is basically un- 
sound, because the laborer is not a co- 
manager, and profits are not to be mixed 
with wages. Stock purchasing also is 
ineffective, as the employee can not buy 
enough to give him any considerable in- 
terest in the business. Nor does trade- 
unionism improve matters, for it culti- 
vates ill-will, builds upon it, and seeks 
to divide employers and employees into 
hostile camps, working at cross pur- 
poses even when not in open conflict. 

To this situation, which in some cases 
is almost intolerable, comes Mr. Leitch 
with a well-considered plan of industrial 
democracy, and when he is given a free 
hand he proceeds to put it in operation. 
First, he prepares the mind of the em- 
ployees by a series of weekly mass-meet- 
ings in company time, at which he dis- 
courses on the four corner-stones of 
the golden rule—justice, codperation, 
economy, and energy—with a final ad- 
dress on service, the capstone of all. 
Meanwhile, he does personal work 
among the members of the force, and 
when the time is ripe he launches his 
scheme of self-government, which is 
modeled after the Constitution of the 
United States, and is usually adopted 
with enthusiasm. The Cabinet consists 
of the executives of the business, with 
the president of the company as chair- 
man. It is primarily an executive body, 
with the power of veto, which in prac- 
tice is seldom, if ever, exercised. The 
Senate is made up of under-executives, 
department heads and sub-foremen, and 
has codérdinate powers with the House 
of Representatives. The House is the 
popular body, elected by secret ballot, 
with a representative for each depart- 
ment of 20 to 40 employees. Meetings 
of the Senate and the House are held 
weekly and always in company time, but 
business is largely transacted through 
committees. 

As to the powers of the legislative 
bodies, the author is not very clear, but 
he says that no definite limits to their 
jurisdiction should be fixed. Appar- 
ently, they are expected to concern 
themselves chiefly with the betterment 
of conditions within and without the 
plant, and the general well-being of the 





workers. For example, the employees 
of one company drew up a set of rules 
for their own guidance, dealing with 
such matters as hours and overtime, 
holidays, advancements, punctuality, 
care of materials and tools, diligence in 
work, grievances, use of washrooms, 
lockers and library—all showing a fine 
spirit of codperation, with as much re- 
gard for the company’s interests as 
their own. Questions of wages, also, 
come within the jurisdiction of the leg- 
islative bodies, and their help is of es- 
pecial value in the fixing of scientific 
piece-rates. In every case the recom- 
mendations of the House and Senate 
have been approved by the Cabinet. Nor 
do the representatives always ask for 
higher rates, for in one case the reduc- 
tion of a piece-rate from 42 cents to 11 
cents was recommended because of cer- 
tain labor-saving improvements, with 
the result that the workers earned more 
at the lower than at the higher rate. 
An essential part of Mr. Leitch’s plan, 
which has doubtless contributed much 
to its success, is the bi-weekly division 
between management and men of the 
“collective economy dividend”—a pay- 
ment on top of wages which represents 
in money the interest in better work. 
This is determined by taking the cost of 
a unit of production in the period pre- 
ceding the introduction of industrial 
democracy as compared with the cost 
after the plan has gone into effect. If 
there is a saving, one-half is the econ- 
omy dividend, and is paid to the work- 
ers as an added percentage to wages at 
intervals not exceeding two weeks. Such 
a payment Mr. Leitch considers much 
more just than profit-sharing, on the 
ground that the compensation of work- 
ers should depend only upon factors 
under their control. Of course, many 
savings are due to the management, but 
Mr. Leitch has found that the majority 
of improvements are suggested by em- 
ployees, and even where they are sug- 
gested by the management the hearty 
codperation of the workers is needed to 
put them into operation. The question 
might arise as to how dividends should 
be calculated in a time of rising costs, 
but there is no insuperable difficulty 
here, as dividends may be based on rela- 
tive savings in cost of production when, 
for instance, wages and materials have 
risen 50 per cent. over a former period, 
while production cests have risen only 
30 per cent. It might also be objected 
that economies will soon reach their 
limit, but Mr. Leitch thinks that it will 
be a long time before this occurs, and 
if the day ever comes, some other plan 
for calculating dividends can be devised. 
Mr. Leitch is most enthusiastic over 
the success of his plan, which has been 
introduced in more than a score of fac- 
tories—including the Packard Piano 
Company, William Demuth & Company, 
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the Printz-Biederman Company, and 
Sidney Blumenthal & Company, of the 
Shelton Looms—and given up by only 
two. Everywhere there has been a grat- 
ifying decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion, a notable reduction in the labor 
turnover, a marked improvement in the 
morale of the force, and highly satisfac- 
tory dividends, ranging from 5 per 
cent. to 1714 per cent. of the bi-weekly 
pay checks. Among the other benefits 
may be mentioned immunity from 
strikes and other labor troubles, aboli- 
tion of the petty tyranny of foremen, 
increase in wages, reduction of hours, 
increased production without speeding, 
improved quality of output, and elimina- 
tion of soldiering through the social 
pressure of the workers themselves. In 
general, there seems to be a fine spirit 
among the employees, who have come to 
regard the factory and the interests of 
the employers in perfect harmony with 
their own. This spirit affects not only 
internal relations but the quality of the 
product and the reputation of the com- 
pany. As Mr. Bond, president of the 
Packard Piano Company, puts it, “If 
there is no harmony in the factory, there 
will be none in the piano.” 

Of course, there is little that is new 
in all of this. Yet Mr. Leitch’s plan of 
workers’ representation seems to have 
antedated the British Whitley Councils, 
and he has made a contribution toward 
the solution of the labor problem by the 
particular combination which he has 
suggested and by making himself one of 
the chief prophets or evangelists of in- 
dustrial democracy. In all conscience, 
both employers and employees need the 
gospel of the square deal, but how shall 
they hear without a preacher? Social- 
ists, syndicalists, and anarchists have 
done their best to spread the doctrines 
of class hatred and social revolution, and 
it is high time that those who believe in 
the possibility of industrial harmony 
and good-will should have a propaganda 
of their own. 

Perhaps Mr. Leitch is a trifle too 
optimistic about the experiments which 
he has inaugurated. The good results 
which he reports may have been due 
as much to the stimulus of the war 
as to the scheme of representative gov- 
ernment and economy bonuses. Pos- 
sibly, too, the bonuses may have to be 
reduced when competition reduces prof- 
its to the pre-war basis, especially in 
the case of the less prosperous or mar- 
ginal firms. The author says that there 
has never been a strike under his sys- 
tem, but the recent experience of Will- 
iam Demuth & Company shows that 
strikes are possible in the best regu- 
lated businesses. Hitherto the workers 
have been satisfied with very limited 
powers, their House of Representatives 
being obviously subordinate to the Sen- 
ate and the Cabinet, but the time may 


come when they will ask for more, and 
even interfere seriously with the man- 
agement, as some of the Whitley Coun- 
cils are said to have already done. 
These and other objections may occur 
to the reader of this most interesting 
and suggestive book, but the fact re- 
mains that bad feeling between employ- 
ers and employees has markedly in- 
creased in recent years, and that if 
something is not done very soon to 
bring about a better understanding, 
there may be disintegration in the mo- 
rale of the industrial army with far- 
reaching and disastrous results. 
J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Notes on the New Girl 


HELENA. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
THE GROUND-SWELL. By Mary Hallock 

Foote. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Company. 

LL contemporary fiction is more or 

less a note on her. As our own 
unique creature she holds the centre 
perhaps not of the action but certainly 
of the scene. Where’er she walks, men 
crowd into the shade. The spotlight 
gloats upon her, she adores herself, and 
there is no doubt that the young male, 
her playmate, accepts her delightedly. 
Whether she wears well as a spouse is 
a matter still to be tabulated, but the 
young fellows seem unafraid. . . . It 
is the old fellows, or perhaps rather the 
middle-aged fellows and their enslaved 
females who are afraid, or bored, or 
enraged, by this new protagonist of 
change. The enslaved females take the 
phenomenon more coolly, on the whole— 
whether as a fashion that has a right to 
its day, or as something inevitable and 
therefore acceptable, might perhaps be 
argued. Both views are represented in 
these two novels by well-known women 
writers of the older generation. The new 
girl has been edging into the foreground 
with Mrs. Ward for some time. Like 
many of her contemporaries, this ob- 
server has had it borne in upon her, 
slowly but firmly, that there is such a 
person as the new girl—a being actually 
existent outside the works of Mr. Wells 
and the plays of Mr. Shaw and the man- 
ifestoes of a noisy feminist minority. 
Some years have passed since the author 
of “Robert Elsmere” first yielded her 
heroine a cigarette, as a special privi- 
lege. Now that young person wears it 
(according to the novelists) as a matter 
of principle. 

And so do her sisters and her cousins 
and her aunts; it is a point of breeding 
with the fastidious Buntingford of this 
story never to smoke in a woman’s pres- 
ence without offering her (as Pope 
might have called it) the frail nicotian 
lure. Other manners... . 

And yet how far, with all her honest 


a , 


effort, does Mrs. Ward really get away 
from her comfortable feminine Victp. 
rian heroine! Comfortable is not the 
word, since the Marcias and Lady Roses 
were always quiveringly on edge about 
something or other—uncomfortable ya. 
riants from a comfortable type, let us 
say. Go to, she says, I know not gladly, 
but too well, what has been happening in 
the world since Victoria died. This new 
girl—lI face her bravely, in all her out. 
rageousness and all her charm. I gee 
how these years of war have suddenly 
forced her growth, given her at once 
the freedom and power she has craved, 
But I do not and can not see that these 
things are of much use to her or, for 
that matter, are of too much real impor- 
tance to her in her own deeper con- 
sciousness. Here is our Helena, beauti- 
ful, nineteen, with a year or two of am- 
bulance-driving to her credit and a flock 
of advanced theories flitting about in 
her highly ornamental belfry. The war 
ends, her mother dies, leaving her in 
the hands of a middle-aged lord with a 
mysterious past and a hidden sorrow. 
Helena consents (at her mother’s death- 
bed) that Buntingford shall be her 
guardian for two years, and prepares to 
be a handful in his hands. She must, 
she assures him, be free while living 
under his roof to follow her own code 
and receive her chosen companions. A 
tussle comes at once over the reception 
as her week-end guest of a notorious 
man about London (also a lord of the 
wicked kind). Buntingford wins, Hel- 
ena expeditiously succumbs to his con- 
quering generosity, and we seem well 
on the way to the revival of a very an- 
cient performance. This, we believe, is 
really what Mrs. Ward would have liked 
to bring off. But she sees that it won't 
do. Just half way through, we get 
warning from the lips of the officially 
cynical Horne: “Isn’t it one of the 
stock situations?—this_ situation of 
guardian and ward?—romantic situ- 
ations, I mean?” 

No—it won’t do; middle age with a 
past may no longer fitly mate with glo- 
rious youth. Wherefore the mutual at- 
traction of Buntingford and Helena is 
checked in time, and young Geoffrey 
French has the older man to thank for 
having turned the new girl into a fairly 
recognizable relative of the old one. 
Buntingford goes not unrewarded by his 
maker, being paired off with an old girl 
of his own generation. On the whole, 
the old girl “has it”; and for all Mrs. 
Ward’s attempt to be impartial, she 
plainly enough sees the new girl only 
as a phenomenon or a phase which time 
will take care of very comfortably. Some 
years ago, if we remember rightly, Mrs. 
Deland expressed much the same view 
of her in “The Rising Tide’—where, 
however, she actually married the mid- 
dle-aged guardian, or his equivalent. 
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Mrs. Foote takes her, one may say, 
both less to heart and more seriously. 
Her musing chronicle, “The Ground- 
Swell,” is supposed to be written by a 
mother of brilliant mind and broad 
sympathies, wife of an American officer 
retired from active service early in 
1914. The elderly, not yet aged pair 
have arrears of comfort and independ- 
ence to make up, and set forth with 
zest upon the pursuit of happiness in a 
remote and carefully chosen corner of 
the Pacific coast. They camp, they plan 
to build the house of their dreams, and 
to be at home at last. But the mother’s 
thoughts are much with her three grown 
daughters. Two are married, the first 
to a rich and dissolute Californian, the 
second to an average man with whom 
average happiness seems to be in store 
for her. What we hear of these two is 
not notably to their or our advantage. 
They are types endlessly harped upon in 
recent American fiction. And we do not 
see that Mrs. Foote’s handling of the 
rich waster and his emotional wife is su- 
perior to that which, say, Kathleen Nor- 
ris would give them. One episode drops 
to plumbless depths of melodrama. The 
book’s value, apart from its merits of 
style, lies in its study of the third 
daughter, Katherine, the “new girl,” 
who is so pathetically a changeling in 
her own household, and yet, for all we 
know, the legitimate daughter of these 
times. Her mother, like Helena’s, looks 
with distrust and fear upon the revo- 
lutionary currents among which Kath- 
erine’s bark exultantly dances. She 
wants her child for an everyday com- 
panion. 

But being a daughter at home is not 
remotely within the plans of Katherine. 
She is full of the doctrines of freedom 
and self-expression and economic inde- 
pendence and the rest. She will “live 
her own life” in the thick of the biggest 
city she can find. In despair the mother 
tries to entangle her in love for a man, 
the romantic youth whom Providence 
has placed at hand, there on the Califor- 
nian shore. In spite of herself Kathe- 
rine takes the bait. It is her natural 
mating-time and she hears the call. 
But she is not a Helena. The spirit of 
the new-girl cult is in control. She has 
no notion of giving up herself, her work, 
to the dubious business of marriage. So 
it is as a “bachelor girl,” laboring with a 
sort of violence among the poor of New 
York, and later as a nurse in France, 
flinging herself at death, that she lives 
out her brief span. “It is best to let 
things rest; but it grieves me to know 
there will never be wife or child for 
Tony”: such is her mother’s epitaph 
upon her. The honesty and ardor of the 
young creature, her Diana-like beauty 
and flaming egotism, are conveyed with 
uncommon vividness. Death snuffs her 
out unconquered by love. . . . The ep- 





itaph is a good one. And good is that 
glint of comment on the whole sex-de- 
fiant, or, if you will, marriage-defiant 
movement, the bachelor ménage wherein 
Katherine and her room-mate can think 
of no better names for each other than 
“husband” and “wife.” 

H. W. BOYNTON 


Literary Paris 


THE PARIS OF THE NOVELISTS. By Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 

THE FRANCE I KNow.' By 
Stephens. New York: 
and Company. 

ISS STEPHENS and Mr. Maurice 
both know their Paris well. The 

latter says in his Introduction that 
“this book has been in my mind and in 
hand for many years. The writer first 
saw France as a boy of eight. He was 
there many times in the course of the 
impressionable ’teens. It was when he 
was in the early twenties that the liter- 
ary associations began to take hold of 
him.” Miss Stephens’s book is more 
ambitious and she has not had Mr. 
Maurice’s long preparation for her task 
—‘“this book tells among other things 
of seven visits to France in War-time,” 
she says in the Foreword. Both have 
fallen under the irresistible charm of 
France and its capital, and though we 
may not always agree with some of their 
comments and conclusions, may dis- 
cover a slip here and an omission there, 
these defects are rare and not serious 
and only slightly mar two books worth 
the reading even by old stagers of Euro- 
pean travel. 

Mr. Maurice has a chapter on Zola’s 
Paris. He takes us to many of the 
haunts and lodgings of the “Father of 
Naturalism,” but when he comes to the 
fatal night in 1902, all we are told is 
that “the sudden and tragic end came 
in an apartment of the Rue de Brux- 
elles.” Here Mr. Maurice lost an oppor- 
tunity to give us an interesting picture 
of the last home of Zola, in a rather 
pretentious old hétel in a quarter full 
of residences of the Louis Philippe 
period. He might have described the 
little waiting room on the left of the 
big entrance door hung round with 
framed color prints; he might have 
said a word of the main staircase lit- 
tered with old wood carvings and bric-a- 
brac, of the dining-room and billiard- 
room on the second floor cluttered with 
large pieces of antique furniture and 
showy porcelain, but with nothing very 
choice or artistic about them. 

What Mr. Maurice says of Henri Bar- 
busse and “the questionable but power- 
ful ‘Le Feu’ ” would have been strength- 
ened if he had informed us that this 
one-time hard-pushed reporter of the 
Matin now lives on the top floor of a 
modern house in a new street in the 


Winifred 
E. P. Dutton 






rather uninteresting quarter behind the 
War School, and that when you get up 
to the top of the staircase and enter his 
cosy little flat you find there not only a 
tall, willowy man, cordial and sympa- 
thetic, but also a pretty, attractive blond 
wife, the daughter of that leonine- 


. headed Catulle Mendés, the once-famous 


littérateur of the Boulevards. Mr. Mau- 
rice might have stated, too, that one of 
the first veterans to recognize this ris- 
ing young writer was this same Catulle 
Mendés who praised in print a thin 
volume of poems, the only time that Bar- 
busse has courted the Muses; and then, 
if he could have satisfied our curiosity 
as to whether this praise led up to the 
marriage or whether it was in conse- 
quence thereof, his two lines on the au- 
thor of “Clarté’” could have been ex- 
panded into two or three delightful and 
instructive pages. 

Mr. Maurice tells how one day in the 
streets of Paris, Victor Hugo was 
pointed out to him riding on the top of 
one of the old two-horse omnibuses; 
but he says he always remains skepti- 
cal as to whether he had seen the real 
Victor Hugo. If it was on the impériale 
of one of the horse tramways of that 
time, it was most certainly the poet, for 
he preferred the tramway to the omni- 
bus, and shared a very general habit of 
those days for seeing Paris for three 
sous from a high seat. One of Mr. Mau- 
rice’s most unfortunate lost opportuni- 
ties is also in connection with Victor 
Hugo, when he mentions the modest 
little house in which the poet spent the 
last years of his life and where he died. 
There were so many things to say of 
this spot! He could have told us of the 
side entrance through the other little 
hétel which stood next to it on the south, 
on whose site rises to-day a towering 
maison de rapport. Here dwelt the 
deputy and ex-minister Edouard Lock- 
roy, the stepfather of Victor Hugo’s two 
grandchildren. And if you wished to 
get a peek, without any fuss and 
feathers, at the great man, M. Lockroy 
would take you in through the door 
which joined the two houses, where, in 
the little drawing-room, after lunch or 
dinner, you would find Victor Hugo 
standing up with his back to the mantel- 
piece, allowing himself to be courted, 
and now and then vouchsafing an Olym- 
pian utterance. 

And think of Mr. Maurice mentioning 
Maeterlinck and never taking his readers 
into that quaint old residence in the Rue 
Raynouard, on the heights of Passy, 
where the sturdy peasant-like Belgian 
lived in and around 1900. This odd- 
looking hétel, cut in two by a colon- 
nade, with its sloping garden, its wide 
view over Grenelle, the Champ de Mars, 
and the hills beyond, would have been 
a fine subject for Mr. Maurice’s pen. 

And why, while presenting us to Tur- 
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geniev did he not take us to the Viardot 
house in the Rue Pigalle, lead us up to 
the study on the second floor, where, 
back in the eighties, we should have 
found this superb Russian, superb in 
thought and stature; Berlioz, Alfred 
de Musset—both at one time habitués of 
the hétel—these and so many other ce- 
lebrities would have come upon the 
scene? 

One of Miss Stephens’ sins of omis- 
sion is so flagrant and unjust to a noble 
Frenchman that we can not refrain from 
pointing it out. She says that Mau- 
rice Barrés, in 1915, in the Chamber 
of Deputies, was first to propose a na- 
tional holiday in honor of Joan of Arc, 
whereas the real author of this move- 
ment was the late Senator Joseph Fabre, 
who brought up the question in the 
French Senate in the summer of 1894, 
after having agitated the subject many 
months before in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. M. Fabre, who was one of the au- 
thorities in France on everything per- 
taining to the Maid of Orleans, called 
his proposed innovation “a patriotic 
féte,’ but M. Barrés and his friends 
have belittled the idea, and to-day this 
celebration on the second Sunday in 
May, the anniversary of the deliverance 
of Orleans, has really degenerated into 
an attack by ultra-catholicism on mod- 
ern republicanism. 

THEODORE STANTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


RS. CLEMENT SCOTT has sprayed 

with ink some of the leading char- 
acters in Bohemian London—that tem- 
pered Bohemia which culminates in 
knighthoods and dines at the Savoy. 
Her subjects are usually, her facts 
sometimes, interesting; but her work, 
like other works of its class, makes one 
realize how little the memory holds, how 
little even the perception grasps, of re- 
cordable interest in interesting people. 
Mrs. Scott spares no pains to animate 
her subject. She writes a vivacious 
style, a girlish style, a style with crisp- 
ing, crinkling paragraphs, and a frou- 
frou of exclamatory phrases. Expressions 
like “awful come-down” and “perfect 
scream” furnish proof enough that Bo- 
hemia does not truckle to Oxford. She 
can rise to seriousness, however: “The 
adamantine hand of Death gripped him 
in his icy clutches.” This would congeal 
any reader. In her dedication, which, 
though ungrammatical, is rather good, 
she complains that her friends do not 
understand her—a remissness for which 
every reader of her book will admit that 
her friends are inexcusable. 

The little notes that Mrs. Scott has 
wisely saved often tell us more than the 
glancing, but shredded narrative. Here 
is one from Ellen Terry: 


I send this, which wants no answer, to 


say I much hope you are not going away 
because you are really ill, and to wish you 
every good thing on your journey. Will 
you take me to Japan?!!! Oh! I want to 
go there! By Jingo! You'll be missed 
here. I may chance to see you before you 
start, but, if not, I pray God be with you, 
and God bless you. 


Yours affectionately, 
ELLEN TERRY 

The mixture of fermentation, affec- 
tion, piety, and swagger in this curvet- 
ting little note is human, feminine, his- 
trionic, and Ellen-Terryish—the four 
things that a note from Ellen Terry 
ought to be. 

There is a good deal, naturally, about 
the dramatic critic himself. The writer 
of this comment does not know a great 
deal about Clement Scott; he has always 
felt that Clement Scott was a person 
about whom he could wait to be in- 
formed. This book offers no basis for 
a final judgment; the tentative impres- 
sion that it leaves is that Clement Scott 
was a Triton of the minnows, a dictator 
of the revels, taking his own work with 
a seriousness which he required every- 
body else to share. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
undoubtedly sincere opinion that Clem- 
ent Scott was sensitive to art in acting 
should be set down to the credit of the 
critic’s insight and the author’s liberal- 
ity. It is curious that in the satire of 
Mr. Shaw’s alleged portrait of Clement 
Scott in the “Philanderer,” the man 
should be more likable than in the 
apotheosis to which he is exalted by his 
wife. 


When Dr. Solf, Colonial Secretary 
under the Imperial Government, was in 
charge of the Foreign Office after the 
revolution, he allowed Dr. Johannes Lep- 
sius to examine all the documents in the 
archives relating to the Armenian atroc- 
ities. The results of his investigation 
are contained in a volume of over 500 
pages, entitled “Deutschland und Ar- 
menien, 1914-1918, Sammlung Diplo- 
matischer Aktenstiicke” (Potsdam: 
Tempelverlag). The author does not 
shrink from admitting the terrible ex- 
tent to which the Turks have carried 
their wholesale massacre of a subject 
nation. He reckons that of the 1,845,450 
Armenians living in Turkey before the 
war, about a million succumbed under 
the sufferings inflicted on them by per- 
secution, murder, disease and starva- 
tion. Of the surviving 845,000 about 
200,000 are left in their own homes. 
An equal number are scattered, 250,000 
have fled to the Caucasus, and 200,000 
are living or starving in concentration 
camps, where they have to pay for their 
shelter with the renunciation of their 
creed. Dr. Lepsius has the less reason 
for concealing or extenuating these facts 
as the documents which he prints bring 
convincing proof, as he believes, that 
the German Government was not guilty 
of complicity in this systematic exter- 


mination of a whole people. He hag 
printed long notes and remonstranceg 
addressed to the Sublime Porte by the 
German Ambassador, Freiherr yo, 
Wangenheim, and his successors, which 
were invariably answered with the ex. 
cuse that the Armenian question was a 
purely internal affair, which should he 
exempt from interference by a foreign 
Government. Dr. Lepsius’ clemency jg 
all too readily extended to the Imperial 
ally of the Sultanate. It may be pleaded, 
in extenuation of the German Govern- 
ment’s guilt, that it could not have sub- 
stituted coercion for remonstrance with- 
out risking a breach of the alliance, but 
that very excuse implies the confession 
that Germany was willing to pay the 
Armenian blood-money for the continu- 
ance of Turkey’s support. And, though 
officially, as these documents printed by 
Dr. Lepsius prove, the Germans have 
done their diplomatic best to stop the 
cruelties, they have individually been 
accomplices of the Turks by connivance 
and commission. Though Dr. Lepsius 
had been able to multiply his official 
material a hundredfold, the German 
Government would still stand condemned 
by the evidence of four German eye 
witnesses of the massacres, all teach- 
ers at the “Deutsche Realschule” in 
Aleppo. That evidence is contained in 
a moving appeal addressed by them to 
the Foreign Office at Berlin, dated from 
Aleppo, October 8, 1915. One of them, 
Dr. Graeter, wrote: “The Germans, 
with rare and laudable exceptions, look 
passively on, excusing their inactivity 
by saying: ‘We need the Turks.’ I also 
know that an official of the German 
Bagdad Railway had orders from his 
superiors not to assist the Armenians, 
and that German officers brought com- 
plaints against the German Consul at 
Aleppo for showing sympathy with the 
wretches.” And when the Armenians 
of Urfa refused to evacuate their town, 
“the German commander, Count Wolf 
von Wolfskehl, ordered the place to be 
bombarded, and a thousand male inhabi- 
tants who had surrendered themselves 
were shot at his command.” This act- 
ive codperation with the murderers in 
a “purely internal Turkish question” 
shows to what limitations the argu- 
ment for non-interference was subject. 


Most persons believe that clouds get 
the bulk of the moisture for rainfall from 
the ocean. In reality they get more of it 
from the forests, which absorb and 
evaporate incredible quantities of water. 
“The largest steam boiler in use, kept 
constantly boiling, could not evaporate 
more water than one large elm would 
in the same time,” says Inez N. McFee, 
the author of “The Tree Book” 
(Stokes). There she has brought to- 
gether a number of facts which will 

(Continued on page 668) 
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Review Reprints 


“Cutting Down the Corpse” 


A pocket-book-size edition, published to meet a demand 
for a reprint in a form which one can easily circulate 
among one’s associates. 


Io copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 








“The Financial Situation” 


This article on THE MENACE OF INFLATION, writ- 
ten by George E. Roberts of The National City Bank, for- 
merly Director of the Mint, appeared in THE REVIEW 
November 22, 1919. Frederick Strauss, of J. & W. Selig- 
man & Co., New York, says of it: 

“I think that this article ought to have the 
widest possible circulation as it is a clear exposi- 
tion of the present situation, so simple in form 
as to be capable of being understood by anyone 
having the slightest knowledge of the subject.” 

The large demand for copies of this article among 
bankers and corporation officials has completely exhausted 
the issue of THE REVIEW in which it appeared. 


10 copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 


“The Creed” 


A well-known educational institution recently sent out 
5,000 copies of a folder in which it reprinted “THE 
CREED” of THE REVIEW. This creed has now been 
reprinted on cards of postcard size. 


Up to 500 free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 
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(Continued from page 666) 

make the reader regard with greater in- 
terest the largest forms of vegetation 
‘which seem, like the elephant and the 
hippopotamus, survivals of ages when it 
was fashionable to be gigantic. Fruit 
trees are not included in the author’s 
scheme, but she has chapters on oaks, 
maples, elms, willows and_ poplars, 
beeches, walnuts, and a number of other 
tree families, whose life stories are told 
in simple style, for both children and 
adults. 


*L’ Italiana in Algeri’’ 


HEN, in the Metropolitan pros- 
pectus a few weeks ago, Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza, the director of that house, an- 
nounced “L’Italiana in Algeri,” a few, if 
not most, opera-goers smiled and scoffed. 
I confess that I was one of them. 

“Why,” they commented, “should so 
archaic an example of opera-buffa be un- 
earthed at this late day, when modern 
operas, of much greater fame, shrieked 
for production at the Metropolitan?” 
And they were right enough, at least in 
theory, in preferring modern operas to 
opera-buffa. 

But, after hearing (and, above all, 
after seeing) this particular work, like 
many, I felt grateful, not incensed. 
There is no harm in this “L’Italiana in 
Algeri.” Indeed there is a great deal 
to admire in it—a sprightliness of style, 
a melodic grace, a touch of sentiment 
and humor of a brand which, though 
now ancient, still has power to make 
us smile and even laugh. Apart from its 
own worth, which is quite real, it has 
historic interest. Rossini wrote it at 
the early age of twenty. And, though 
in places it showed Mozart’s gracious 
influence, it had enough merit of its own 
to be almost a miracle. 

The story which it tells is an inven- 
tion of the librettist, Angelo Anelli, who 
did not care how much he strained 
plausibilities to devise a comic scene or 
situation. The heroine, Isabella, has 
been shipwrecked on the Algerian coast. 
There, with her middle-aged and unwel- 
come suitor, Taddeo, she is captured by 
a pirate, known as Haly. He has been 
ordered by Mustafa, Bey of Algiers (or 
some province in the neighborhood), to 
bring him an Italian for his harem. The 
former favorite of the Bey, Elvira, 
appears to have palled on him and he 
has commanded her to wed his slave, 
Lindoro. 

Mustafa, though a tyrant, has good 
points. He has an eye for beauty and 
a pretty wit, which Taddeo fails to see 
when the Bey threatens him with im- 
palement for disturbing him with the 
heroine. In Lindoro, Isabella finds a 
lover whom she had lost and mourned in 
Italy as dead. From that moment she 


sets all her wit to work to beguile the 
Bey into releasing his three captives. 

The way in which at last she gains 
her end need not be told. It has the 
guileless imbecility which marks most 
opera-buffa. The Italian wife at last 
persuades her heathen master to allow 
her to return to her own land with 
Taddeo and Lindoro, while Mustafa, 
slightly fuddled, soon consoles himself 
with his despised Elvira. 

The plot allows the singers opportuni- 
ties for quips and cranks, for grotesque 
invention and at times for serious love- 
making. Except at moments, in the 
long recitatives, with piano accompani- 
ments, the music, though old-fashioned, 
seldom tires. The orchestration here 
and there is less perfunctory than one 
might have feared it would be. One pas- 
sage (for French horn) is Weberesque. 
And the finales at two points are quite 
inspiriting. 

A ballet, introduced in the third act, 
will charm the uncritical, although it 
may distress some by the antics which 
pass muster at the Metropolitan as ex- 
amples of African dances. For the 
musical there is the much talked of 
Rossini “crescendo,” which the composer 
had already used in his first opera, “Tan- 
credi.” It is worth noting that in 
“L’Italiana,” as in other works, Rossini 
made his heroine a contralto. For at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, as 
we have read, the high solo parts in 
some Italian operas were still sung by 
male sopranos. 

“L’Italiana” should do very well in- 
deed here, for a season or two. It gives 
rare chances for the florid style of sing- 
ing which was once so popular. And, of 
the artists in the cast, a few are equal— 
or at least not quite unequal—to the 
calls upon them. If less successful in 
this frivolous kind of work than in the 
sustained dramatic music of ‘‘Aida,’”’ Ga- 
briella Besanzoni (Isabella) has ease and 
vivacity, marred now and then by a 
slight lack of the distinction one expects 
in the chief characters of even opera- 
buffa. Adamo Didur, as Mustafa, has 
the grotesquerie permitted by the part. 
His Bey has been inspired by Bolm’s ex- 
hilarating Czar in “Le Coq d’Or.” The 
Lindoro of the young American tenor, 
Francis Hackett, has much grace; and, 
as Taddeo, de Luca again proves himself 
an accomplished baritone. Rosina Galli, 
no doubt, does the very best she can 
with the absurdities of her “Algerian” 
dances. 

But the most admirable features of 
this revival of the old Rossini opera have 
been contributed by the scene-painters 
and costumers of the Metropolitan. The 
Mauresque interiors, some of which are 
really beautiful, delight the eye; while 
the picture of the shipwreck charms by 
its strangeness and its brave barbaric 
color. The costumes, on the other hand, 
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enchant one by their artistic vividness 
The blues and grey blues of one group 
of dances, more especially, are exquig. 
ite. And in arranging certain tones of 
rose and saffron, worn by the Bey’s 
eunuchs, the costumers and designers 
of the opera house have shown rare 
taste. 

There is nothing in Rossini’s score to 
worry the skilled Metropolitan orches. 
tra; and the conductor, Mr. Papi, was 
quite easy in his direction of the musi- 
cians. 

To what mocking critics have de 
nounced as “date hounds,” it may seem 
worth mention that “L’Italiana in Al. 
geri” was produced at the Venetian 
Fenice in 1818. It was performed for 
the first time here at the old Richmond 
Hill Theatre, in 1832, and revived in 
1844 at what was known as Palmo’s 
Opera House. The last revival of this 
pleasing work took place at the Academy, 
sixty-one years ago. Since then “L’Ital- 
iana” had been very comfortably laid 
away in lavender. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 
American Books of 1919 


HE question was: Will you name 

about fifty representative American 
books of 1919, or books published ap- 
proximately within the past twelve 
month? The answer, as I give it, names 
a few less than fifty, in order not to re 
peat juvenile books and gift-books pre- 
viously mentioned here. This list 
should be useful in selecting gifts, but 
it consists of books chosen primarily 
for their contents rather than as fine 
editions. 

In biography: “The Education of 
Henry Adams” (Houghton), which 
antedates 1919 slightly; W. R. Thayer's 
“Theodore Roosevelt’ (Houghton) ; 
Seitz’s “Life of Artemus Ward” (Har- 
per) ; Ellsworth’s “A Golden Age of Av- 
thors” (Houghton); Admiral Fiske’s 
“From Midshipman to Rear Admiral” 
(Century); Beveridge’s “Life of John 
Marshall,” Vols. 3-4 (Houghton). 

It has not been a good year in Amer- 
ican fiction. Among the best books are: 
Hergesheimer’s “Java Head” (Knopf); 
Alice Brown’s “The Black Drop” (Mac- 
millan) ; Mary Watts’s “From Father to 
Son” (Macmillan); Tarkington’s “Ram- 
sey Milholland” (Doubleday); Black’s 
“The Great Desire” (Harper); Zane 
Grey’s “The Desert of Wheat” (Har- 
per), and Van Loan’s “Taking the 
Count” (Doran). 

For the stage, and dramatic criticism: 
Mayorga’s “Representative One - Act 
Plays by American Authors” (Little); 
Belasco’s “The Theatre Through Its 
Stage Door” (Harper); Brander Mat- 
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thews’s “Principles of Play Making” 
(Scribner); Nathan’s “Comedians All” 
(Knopf), and Baker’s “Dramatic Tech- 
nique” (Houghton). : cad 

Four volumes of poetry and its criti- 
cism: “Starved Rock” (Macmillan), by 
Masters; “Pictures of the Floating 
World” (Macmillan), by Amy Lowell; 
“The New Era in American Poetry” 


(Holt) ’ by Untermeyer and “New 
Voices” (Macmillan), by Marguerite 
Wilkinson. 


In art and architecture:. Van Dyke’s 
“American Painting and Its Tradition” 
(Scribner), and “Architectural Styles 
for Country Houses” (McBride), by H. 





H. Saylor. In history and politics are 
some important titles: Rhodes’s “His- 
tory of the United States From Hayes to 
McKinley” (Macmillan); Charles Ed- 
ward Russell’s “Bolshevism and the 
United States” (Bobbs); Glenn Frank’s 
“Politics and Industry” (Century) ; 
Professor Sloane’s “Powers and Aims of 
Western Democracy” (Scribner); Ed- 
ward A. Ross’s “What Is America?” 
(Century) ; John Spargo’s “Bolshevism” 
(Harper), and Judge Grant’s “Law 
and the Family” (Scribner). Our part 
in the war is described in Brand Whit- 
lock’s “Belgium” (Appleton); Freder- 
ick Palmer’s “Our Greatest Battle” 


(Dodd); Powell’s “The Army Behind 
the Army” (Scribner) ; Simonds’s “His- 
tory of the World War,” Vol. 4 (Dou- 
bleday), and Woollcott’s “The Command 
is Forward!” (Century). 

Essays and miscellany include: 
Charles S. Brooks’s “Chimney Pot Pa- 
pers” (Yale Press); “Mr. Dooley on 
Making a Will” (Scribner); E. W. 
Howe’s “Ventures in Common Sense” 


(Knopf); Dreiser’s “Twelve Men” 
(Boni); Mencken’s “The American 
Language” (Knopf); W. L. Phelps’s 


“Reading the Bible’ (Macmillan), and 
William Beebe’s “Jungle Peace” (Holt). 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 














THE 


early days of McClure. 
It is easy to damn Gary or 


[SECOND EDITION] 


STEEL STRIKE 


A special reconstruction number of the Survey which 
THROWS A SHAFT OF LIGHT 
into a situation in which there is much heat. 


It is based on first-hand field reports—a piece of 
journalistic research comparable to the work of Ida M. 
Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker in the 


the strike: 


From the president of a national trade union affected by 


“They are the fairest and most comprehensive articles that have 
as yet appeared in print, at least, coming under my observation 
and I have endeavored to read as much published matter as pos- 
sible in order to get all sides of the contention and strike. 

“It is such fair and unbiased articles that will help to bring 
about democracy in industry thus perpetuating political democracy 





in our country and save and main- 





Frick, Foster or Fitzpatrick ; 
but to cut through the husk of 
distortion and propaganda to 
the truth of a complex situa- 
| tion is not so easy. 

It is easy to please either 
section in a great industrial 
dispute, by arguing on the 
side of their prejudices; but 
to get recognition as sure- 
footed witnesses and con- 
tributors from straight-seeing 
men on both sides of the in- 
dustrial cleavage is not so 
easy. 

Says a mill-town minister 
of the steel strike number of 
The Survey: 

“I can’t properly express my 
appreciation of this number of 
the Survey. It is the first re- 
sponsible and impartial report on 


steel strike conditions that has 
reached me.” 

Says an official of one of 
the steel companies : 

“That number is a wonder. Con- 
gratulations.” 

Says a strike leader: 

“Compared with their clear and 
concise summary of the situation 
and the causes producing it, the 
report of the Senate Investigating 
Committee is altogether con- 
temptible. Thank you for the fair 
hearing your publication has given 





CONTENTS 


THE STEEL STRIKE 


The Closed Shop - 4 


John A. Fitch, Author of 
“The Steel Workers” 
An Interpretation of the Industrial 


Issues of the Strike. 


Judge Gary on the Closed Shop 
Closed Towns 


trast in Ohio. 


At Gary 
Some Impressions and Interviews 


How the Steel Strike Was Organized 


David J. Saposs 


Industrial Investigator for the Divi- 
sion of Industrial and Economic 
Amalgamation, Carnegie Americani- 


zation Study. 


25 cents a copy of the publishers or free 
with a year’s subscription to the illustrated 
monthly Reconstruction issues at $2. 


S. Adele Shaw 
Intimidation as it is Practiced in the 
Pittsburgh Steel District—The Con- 


Graham Taylor 


tain our present institutions.” 


In 1907 and 1908 The Sur- 
vey carried out the Pittsburgh 
Survey; an interpretation of 
life and labor in the steel dis- 
trict. The findings were later 
published in six volumes. The 
Survey applied the same tech- 
nique in an appraisal of the 
facts in the present strike; 
members of the staff visited 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Youngs- 
town, Steubenville, Cleveland, 
Newcastle, McKeesport, Du- 
quesne, Homestead and the 
other towns which figure in 
the date lines of the press dis- 
patches. They interviewed 
mill officials, strike leaders, 
county and borough public 
officials. The first drafts of 
the articles were submitted 
for criticism in advance to the 
parties concerned, data was 
again checked up at sources 
and the articles stand a 
graphic, dependable record of 
an intensely human situation, 
the essential facts of which 
should be known to every in- 
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A Servant of Reality 


By Phyllis Bottome 


“A brilliant piece of fictional writ- 
= e 


ing.”—The N. imes. ‘ 
Illustrated. Price $1.75 


The Messenger 
By Elizabeth Robins 


“Far superior as a mares Fat a 
any spy-sto yet published.”— 
Philadelphi "Public Ledger. . 

Illustrated, Price $1.75 


The Querrils 


By Stacy Aumonier 


“An extremely fine thesis, worked 
out in a splendidly rounded book, full 
of the poetry of fine prose.”—The N. Y. 
Times. Price $1.60 








OUT OF THE RUINS 


By George B. Ford 


A graphic description of the ex- 
tent of the frightful devastation 
caused by the Germans in France, 
and an authoritative review of the 
overwhelming problem of reconstruc- 
tion, by a former officer of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Illustrated from 
photographs. Price $2.00 


THE HEART’S 
DOMAIN 


By Georges Duhamel 


» 


Author of “Civilization,” etc. 
A new “Simple Life” by the famous 
French poet, philosopher, surgeon and 
soldier. Price $1.50 


“THE BEST TRAVEL BOOK IN YEARS AND YEARS” 





WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


By FREDERICK O’BRIEN 


This is a fascinating record of the author’s residence among the beautiful, simple, 
friendly Caucasian cannibals of the Marquesas Islands in the far South Seas. 


“Written with keen observation and a rare sense of humor.”—N., Y. Tribune. 


“Presented with a charm that no one can resist.”"-—New York World. 


“Buy ‘White Shadows in the South Seas.’ Not one such comes in a decade.”—Richmond 


News-Leader. 


“The kind of book that will make any normal reader long to throw a few things into 
a bag and book a passage right away to these islands of enchantment.”—Boston Post. 


Profusely Illustrated from Photographs. 


THE NEW MAP of ASIA 


By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


A discussion on the working out of European Emi- 
nent Domain in the continent of Asia during the fifteen 
years before the war and the five years of the war. 
The book comes up to the Treaty of Versailles, and dis- 
cusses the attitude of the Peace Conference towards 
Asiatic subject races, and towards Persia, Afghanistan, 
Siam and China. The role of Japan and the relations 
between Japan and China are fully discussed. The 
Shantung question is explained with the endeavor to 
present both sides of the question of Japanese inter- 
vention in China. 


“The New Map of Asia,” together with the author’s 
two earlier books, “The New Map of Africa” and “The 
New Map of Europe,” present, impartially, the history 
of the rivalry of the Great Powers and their colonial 
extension in Africa and Asia, since 1900. 


Uniformly Bound Price $2.50 
with Maps each 


Price $4.00 


IRELAND AND 
ENGLAND 


By Prof. Edward R. Turner 


“American readers should tender | 
a welcome to this book, which honest- | 
ly seeks to clarify the fundamental } 
issues, and to divorce these issues |} 
from the trammels of racial and re- | 
ligious prejudice. An_ interesting } 
volume from cover to cover.”—The } 
Atlantic Monthly. Price $3.00 


THE COMMAND IS} 
FORWARD 


By Alexander Woollcott 


The best of the battle field stories 
that appeared in “The Stars and 
Stripes.” i 
_Illustrated by C. Le Roy Bald- 
ridge. Price $1.75 





FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO REAR-ADMIRAL 


By REAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. N. 


A remarkable account of forty-nine years in the U. S. Navy. 
“A notable record of personal experience and a historical document of permanent value.”—Philadelphia North American. 
“Admiral Fiske’s book may be commended for a certain lightness of touch, which, coupled with a keen sense of humor, makes 
the work entertaining from beginning to end.”—The Springfield Republican. * 
“Will be long treasured and will be of very great historical value.”—Army and Navy Journal. 


Illustrated. Price $6.00 





A CHILDHOOD IN BRITTANY EIGHTY YEARS 


AGO 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 
In this “little sheaf of childish memories,” the author of “Tante” has set down the 


recollections of an old French friend. 


“It is like an old brocade with the sun shining suddenly and warmly upon it, bringing 
out the many colored silk threads and the intricate pattern woven into an exquisite whole.”— 


The Dial. 


Charmingly illustrated from Sketches by Paul de Leslie. 


Price $2.50 


WHEN THE WORKMEN HELP YOU MANAGE 
By WILLIAM R. BASSET 


This book strikes the keynote to the ultimate settlement of the feud between capital 
and labor. “I am particularly impressed with Mr. Basset’s illuminating analysis of the point 


of view of the working man,” writes Mr. George E. Vincent. 


Price $2.00 


At all Bookstores 
Published by 


The Century Co. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


A postcard request to The 
Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, will bring 
their new illustrated holiday © 
catalogue of books. 














